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ABSTRACT 

Information on educational equity in California is 
presented in this supplementary report, issues in the state, 
resources, proposals, and areas for action are addressed. Areas of 
analysis include: income for sMn and women by race and years of 
education; the numbers of Black and Hispanic students that graduate 
from high school, enroll in college, and graduate from state 
universities comparod to the number for all ethnic groups; and 
enrollment in community colleges, completion of occupational 
programs, and transfer to four-year institutions by ethnic group. For 
18 state programs that were designed to overcome disadvantages of low 
income and minority status groups, information is provided on the 
implementing agent, year starteS^ target group, objectives, services, 
number of students served annually, and 1983-1984 funding. Features 
of effective programs at public school and college levels are 
identified, and tuggestieas from seven state acts concerning 
educational opportunity are presented. Also co* sred are objectives 
and isqplementation steps to promote educational equity for secondary 
schools, community colleges, and four* year colleges. Thirteen display 
tables are included in the report. The text of Resolution Chapter 68 
of California Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 83 is appended. 
(SM) 
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The California Poatsecondary Education Commission has published this technical supplement 
to the report of the Intersegmental Policy Task Force on Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 as 
Commission Report 86-5. 

The Commission published the Task Force report, Expanding Educational Equity in Cali- 
fornia'i SchooU and ColUgts, as Report 86-4. 

Copies of both documents may be obtained without charge from the Publications Office, Califor- 
nia Postsacondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 Twelfth Street, Sacrairento, Cali- 
fornia 95814; telephone (916) 445-7933. 

This report and other publications of the Commission are not copyrighted and may be repro- 
duced in the public interest, but proper attribution to Report 86-5 of the California Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission is requested, A 
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Foreword 



IN 1984, the California Legislature passed As* 
sembly CMcurrent Resolution 83 (reproduced 
on pages 49*50 below), which called on the gov- 
erning boards of the three segments of public 
higher education in California, the Association 
of Independent California Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the State Board of Education, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
adopt a plan and recommend actions to 
strengthen the college preparation and in- 
crease the college achievement of low-income 
and underrepresented ethnic minority stu- 
dents. 

That resolution was an outgrowth of CalifiMr- 
nia's experience over the past decade in seek- 
ing to implement Assembly Concurrent Reso- 
lution 161 of 1974 (Hughes), which requested 
the three publk segments of higher education 
to **preptre a plan that wi!! provide for addres- 
sing and overcoming, by 1980, ethnic, sexual, 
and economic underrepresentation in the 
make-up of the student bodies of institutions of 
public hi^r education" and to report progress 
on their plans to the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission each year through 
1980. 

Responding to the 1974 resolution, the Com- 
mission issued four repo'-^^s on equal educa- 
tional opportuiuty in California postsecondary 
education - in 1976, 1977, 1980, and 1982. In 
the fourth of those reports, the Commission 
noted that the goals of overcoming underrep- 
resentation of women in iindergraduate educa- 
tion has been achieved, although, at the grad- 
uate level, women continued to be under- 
represented at the University of California and 
minority women continued to be substantially 
underrepresented at both levels in all institu- 
tions. Regarding minority stude.xts in general, 
the Commission stated (1982, p. 6): 

Although equal educational opportunity 
efforts of the past decade have increased 
the numbers of minority students enroll- 
ing in postsecondary education, the num- 



bers graduating from college or comput- 
ing their educational programs has not 
substantially increased. For them, equal- 
ity of educational opportimity remairis a 
goal; but it is not yet a reality. 

In response to Assembly Concurrent R3Solu- 
tion 83 of 1984, the Commission has published 
Expanding Educational Equity in California'^ 
SchooU and Colleg€$, the report of the inter- 
segmental policy task force called for by that 
resolution. This present document contains 
much of the statistical and case-study informa- 
tion used by that task force in drafting its rec- 
ommendations. This material was assembled 
by the study director and coordinator of the 
task force's work, C. Douglas Barker, and a 
group of educators representing California's 
several segments of education. Members of 
this group appointed by their respective seg- 
ments and agencies were: 

• Edward Apodaca, Director of Admissions 
and Outreach Services, Office of the Presi- 
dent, University of California 

• Ronald Dyste, Administrator ^or Specially 
Funded Programs, Chancellor's Office, Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges 

• Anthony Garcia, Dean of Admissions, Chap- 
man College, Orange, California 

• PaulB.Gussman, Consultant, Office of Spe- 
cial Projects, California State Department of 
Education 

• Charles Lmdahl, State University Dean for 
Educational Support Services, Office of the 
Chancellor, The California State University 

• Alan T. Nishio, Assistant Vice President, 
Student Services, California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach 

• Linda Barton White, Postsecondary Ed* ca- 
tion Specialist, California Postsecondary 
Education Commission 

Other members who were invited to partic- 
ipate included: 
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• Rodolfo Arevalo, Associate Vice President, 
Academic Afiairs, California State Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles 

e Eugene F. Bnieker, Special Assistant to the 
Superintendent, San Diego City UniHed 
School District 

e Joan Coleman, Research and Planning An- 
alyst, Ofiice of the Vice Chancellor, Student 
AfEedrs, University of California, Irvine 

e Deborah Daniels, Director, Cal-SCAP, So- 
lano Community College 

• Marlin Foxworth, Associate Superinten- 
dent, Oakland Unified School District 

e Yolanda Qana, Director, Educational Op- 
portunity Program, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara 

• Ernest Oregoire, Associate Dean, Mount 
San Antonio College 

• Thomas L Lakins,Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs, Los Angeles Trade-Technical 
College 



• Alicia Mendeke, Supplementary Education, 
Eastside Union High School District 

• Louis Schell, Director, ACCESS/Cooperative 
College Preparation Program, Lawrence 
Hall of Science, University of California, 
Berkeley 

• Shirley Thornton, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, San Francisco Unified School District 

My colleagues and I on the policy task force are 
indebted to them for this document 




Postsecondary Education Commission, 
and Chair, Intersegmental Policy Task 
Force on Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 83 
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ONE 



The Issues 



THROUGHOUT its history, California has 
sought to provide excellent education to all its 
young people, regardless of their financial con- 
dition or previous opportunities. Over the rest 
of this decade, it must redouble its efforts in 
this direction, not only for the sake of its young 
people but for the sake of its own economic and 
social well-being. 



California's economy 
is chang i n g dramatically 

The economic transformation of California is 
well known: a trend from capital-intensive to 
knowledge-intensive industry, from blue-col- 
lar to white-eollar employment, from the pro- 
duction of goods to the delivery of services, 
from reliance on muscle to dependence on men- 
tality, from the dominance of the Fortune 500 
to the heterogeneity of smaller, more special- 
ized and innovative firms. 

In the past, California's economy relied pri- 
marily on agriculture, heavy industry, and 
mass production; but its future increasingly 
lies in technologically oriented service. 

Today, of the 40 most rapidly expanding jobs in 
terms if percentage growth, all but five are in 
service industries and technology rather than 
in traditional manufacturing and construction. 

California's professional, technical, and man- 
agerial jobs have been growing in proportion to 
other employment. As a result, of the 1.7 mil- 
lion new jobs estimated to have been created in 
California in the past five years, 60 percent 
have involved at least some skills learned in 
postsecondary education. 

In the iutiuw, more and more jobs will require 
postsecondary skills. As just one illustration, 
over the next decade California will once again 
need thousands of new teachers - as many as 
91,000, according to the State Department of 
Education. 



Nonetheless, California's once self-assured 
economic prosperity is subject to increased 
educational and economic competition both 
from other states and other nations. Two years 
ago, California's loss to T^xas of the pioneering 
Microelectronics and Computer Technology 
Corporation highlighted this danger. Its loss 
stenmied in part from the Corporation's un- 
certainty about the future of California edu- 
cation. More recently, Walter CSerken, chair- 
man of the California Roundtable - the asso- 
ciation of chief executives of California's larg- 
est corporations - warned that thousands of 
skilled jobs are unfilled in the State because of 
shortages of qualified personnel. 

Thus the State's economic needs are clear: 
California cannot create enough low-skill jobs 
to employ the coming generation while at the 
same time retaining its national and inter- 
national economic leadership in research, de- 
velopment, and innovation. 



Many California youth 
are undereducatod 

If the trend of California's economy is veil 
k'lown, the undereducation of its youth is less 
obvious. Despite California's historic commit- 
ment to educational opportunity, not all Cali- 
fomians have had equal access to this oppor- 
tunity or taken advantage of it. As a result, 
the future of educational attainment in Cali- 
fornia is not encouraging. Because of the in- 
creasing proportion of disadvantaged ethnic 
mincrity youth in California's population, if 
present trends continue, the State is likely to 
see a decline in the overall educational attain- 
ment of its younger generation - and a corre- 
sponding drop in that generation's competence 
for skilled employment. 

e Children from California's low-income fam- 
ilies drop out of school at disproportionately 
high rates. As of 1980, three times as many 
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high school-age youth in California from 
famiUtds earning under $10,000 a year w^re 
not /Attending school as were those from fam- 
ilies earning $60,000 or more. Among col- 
lege-age youth aged 18 to 24, only a fourth of 



those from families making between $5,000 
and $20,000 annually were continuing their 
education, compared to over half of those 
from families earning $60,000 and over 
(Display 1). 



DISPLAY 1 The percentage of Califomim youth NOT attending educational 
inatiti^dons tends to be low if family income is high 

Percent of 14- to 17- Year Olds NOT Enrolled 
9.1% 




Percent 18- to 24- Year Olds (Excluding Householders) NOT Enrolled 




Um HOOO %X9JM $11000 mOOO 128.000 135.000 150.000 

to to to feo to to or 

$6,000 Um $1<000 $1$,$M $$4^ I34M I49.0M mora 

Fsndlf lacomt 

Soum: Calilbnus Postssoondsry Education Commiaiioii iUff tnalytit of ISSO Cenaus data for California youth 
not anroUsd in school or colkft during Ptbroary or March, 19S0, compared to their 1979 family income. 
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• CiJifenua't ethnic minorities earn dispro- 
portionately low incomes. Even with the 
$f %me wnount of education, most ethnic mi- 
nority breadwinners in California earn less 
than white breadwinners - and are thus un- 
able to ofiFer their children the same eco- 



nomic advantages, including that of contin- 
ued educatio^^ 'rir7lay2). 

• While mo8\ low-incou ^ families in Cali- 
fornia are ^ iite, ethnic ninorities consti- 
tute a dispro ortionate si ire of low-income 
and thus educ '^tiona^ V di idvantaged fami- 



DISPLAY 2 Ethnic minority man in California tend to earn less . ' i white men 
regardleaa of th^ same level of education, although t :!nt true 
of woridng women 



Umn (Msdim Ineoma S13>42a) 
Lm «12,000 fl5,000 
Uum to and 

Uvtl Bdttcadott EUmicitr 112,000 flOOO Above 



Lm 16,000 |S,000 
than to f twi 

96,000 tim Above 



Four Y«an of High School 



Anwricsn InduM 


56.8% 


10.3% 


2P9% 


51.2% 


13.2% 


35.5% 


Asian 


59.1 


9.8 


3i.l 


43.4 


12.6 


44.0 


Bl«ck 


675 


9.0 


23.5 


48.5 


12.2 


39.3 


Hispanic 


57.2 


11.2 


31.6 


47.8 


13.7 


38.5 


White 


46.5 


9.8 


43.7 


46.5 


11.8 


41.6 



Some College Attendance 



American India.i 


45.0 


13.2 


41.8 


44.3 


11.9 


43.8 


Asian 


55.2 


10.4 


34.4 


40.3 


10.5 


48.7 


Blacic 


53.5 


10.3 


36.2 


37.3 


10.9 


51.8 


Hispanic 


48.1 


11.2 


40.7 


42.8 


12.2 


45.0 


Whiti 


39.8 


9.2 


51.0 


41.7 


10.6 


47.6 



Four Years of College 



American Indian 


38.5 


7.1 


54.4 


30.1 


9.6 


60.3 


Asian 


38.2 


10.8 


51.0 


25.5 


8.9 


65.6 


Black 


38.3 


9.8 


51.9 


25.3 


9.2 


65.5 


Hispanic 


36.4 


11.3 


52.3 


33.7 


10.2 


56.1 


White 


25.8 


7.7 


66.5 


33.9 


9.3 


56.8 



Graduate Study 



American Indian 


34.6 


8.7 


56.7 


25.4 


7.') 


67.2 


Asian 


29.1 


7.1 


63.8 


21.5 


6.4 


72.1 


Black 


28.2 


6.4 


65.4 


18.4 


5.1 


76.4 


Hispanic 


34.4 


8.7 


56.9 


29.1 


8.1 


62.8 


White 


21.0 


5.8 


73.2 


25.2 


7.5 


67.3 



Not*: Man's porctnUgM art baaad on all man, whii* women's percenUf are based on only those women who 
reported anjr iaeoou. 

Source: California PMtMConduy Education Commission suff an .lysis of 1980 Census daU for C ilifomia regarding 
1979 iacoma of pwwms 18 and over by years of school completed, race. Spanish origin, and aez. 
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lies. And California's minority population 
IB increasing rapidly - up from 15 percent of 
the State's residents in 1960 to 20 percent in 
1970. 33 percent in 1980, a projected 39 
percent in 1990, and 46 percent in 2000. 

• Already in five California cities, the major- 
ity of residents are ethnic minorities - 96 
percent in East Loa Angeles, 65 percent in 
Oakland* 59 percent in Omardt 56 percent 
in Santa Ana, and 62 percent in Los Angel- 
es. Other California cities are approaching a 
minority of minorities (Display 3); and by 
the year 2010, the entire State's minority 
population is expected to be its minority. 



DISPLAYS BOaoritiM made up 
more tluui a third ot the papulation 
of 13 mi^ California cidea hi 1900 
but of only eight of these dtlea ia 1970 



Cttr 


1970 


1980 


East Lm Angelas 


88% 


96% 


Oakland 


47 


65 


Oxnard 


39 


57 


Santa Ana 


28 


56 


Los Angales 


37 


52 


San Francisco 


37 


48 


Pasadane 


27 


45 


Stockton 


36 


43 


San Bernardino 


34 


43 


Sacramento 


27 


38 


Fresno 


26 


37 


Berkeley 


34 


36 


San Jose 


21 


36 


Source: AiUptad firom Kaaarda, 1984, pp. 28-29. 





• California's school-age population is becom- 
ing more minority f&ster than the general 
population, because of both higher birth 
rates among some minorities and immigra- 
tion into California of young minority fami- 
lies. From 26 percent in 1967, minority 
school-age youth increased to 40 percent by 
1979 and are expected to represent 48 per- 
cent by 1990 and 52 percent by 2000. 

• This increased ethnic diversity is bringing 
increased language diversity to California. 
Over the past 12 years, the number of 
limited-English proficient students in the * 



State's public schools has climbed from 
190,000 to an estimated 525,000. Almost 
three-fourths of these students speak Span- 
ish as their first language; and because of 
the rapid increase in California's Spanish- 
speakixxg population, the numbers of these 
students are increasing at a particularly 
rapid rate. 



Some ethnic minorities 

are less well off economically 

and educationally tiian otiiers 

The foots about the educational achievement of 
California's low-income and minority youth 
are spotty and incomplete at best, since Cali- 
fornia has a^ver gathered data on the fomily 
income of its students; it does not keep state- 
wide records on the progress of students 
through school and coU^; and its data on the 
ethnicity of college students suffers from a 
variety of problems. Nonetheless, several gen- 
eralizations seem warranted from what scat- 
tered data exist 

• First, among California's ethnic minorities, 
most Asian residents are relatively well off 
educationally, if not economically. Indeed, 
for various reasons, they arc ofken more 
successful in school than California's white 
students: A large proportion of them grad- 
uate from high school; more of thorn are eli- 
gible to attend the University of Caiifomia 
or the California State University thar 
other students; and a higher proportion of 
them earn bachelor's degrees from Califor- 
nia's public universities. Thus, despite the 
economic and language problems of many 
individual Asian students, Asian students 
as a group are not underrepresented in Cali- 
fornia's colleges and universities. 

• The same is not true, unfortunately, of Cali- 
fornia'» American Indian, Black, and 
Hispanic minorities. Data on American 
Indian students is particularly spotty (for 
one reason, because some institutions in the 
past used the phrase **Native American" to 
refer to American Indian students in ques- 
tionnaires about ethnicity, and some stu- 
dents thought, that "^Native American" 
meant '*bom in America'O; but the educa- 
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tional attainment of American Indian stu- 
dents seems particularly weak, in that they 
drop out of the educational system earlier 
and more frequently than other students. 

For example, the California Postsecondary 
Education Conmiisaion has calculated that 
for every thousand American Indian ninth 
graders in California's schools in 1979-80, 
only 559 of them graduated from high school 
four years Utter, compared to 661 of every 
thousand Hispanic ninth graders, 667 of 
every thousand Blrck ninth graders, and 
781 of every thousand ninth graders, includ- 
ing Asian and white students. 

Facts about the eligibility and enrollment of 
American Indian students in California's uni- 
versities are so unreliable that the Postsecon- 
dary Education Commission hesitates to pub- 
lish tbent But the Commission has issued the 
following statistics on the underreprcsenfation 
of California's two other ougor ethnic minor- 
ities - Black and Hispanic youth: 

• Among every thousand Black ninth graders 
in 1979-80, only 67 of them were eligible for 
freshman admission to the University of 
California or the Ci^Iifomia State Universi- 
ty on graduating from high school in 1982- 
83 - compared to 101 of every thousand His- 
panic ninth graders and 292 of every thou- 
sand ninth graders in general. 

• As Display 4 on page 9 shows, however, only 
2S3 of the thousand Hispanic ninth graders 
enrolled in one or another of California's 
public colleges or universities within a year 
of graduating from high school, compared to 
332 of the i>lack students and 409 of all 
students. Of the Hispanic students, 198 en- 
rolled at Community Colleges, compared to 
262 of the Black students and 293 of all stu- 
dents. Thirty-six of them enrolled at the 
California State University, compared to 45 
of the Black students and 64 of all students. 
Nineteen of them enrolled at the University 
of California, compared to 25 of the Black 
students and 5S of all students. 

• Among the 55 Hispanic students who en- 
rolled at the State University or the Uni- 
versity of California, 28 were admitted 
imder special admission, and their chances 
of graduating were far less than those of the 
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27 admitted under regular admission. Thus 
of all 55, only 17 are likely to receive their 
bachelor's degrees within five years - eight 
of them from the University of California, 
and nine from the State University. 

Among the 70 Black students who enrolled, 
only 31 were admissible under regular ad- 
mission, while 39 enrolled under special ad- 
mission - and only 16 of the 70 are likely to 
graduate within five years - ten from the 
University, and six from the State Univer- 
sity. 

Far more Asian and white students who en- 
roll at the State University or the Univer- 
sity 8*^3 admitted under regular admission 
than under special admission- and are thus 
more likely to graduate. As a result, out of 
all 116 students of every ethnic background 
who enroll, 44 are likely to graduate within 
five years - 31 from the University, and 13 
from the State University. 

• Some Black and Hispanic students who en- 
rolled in Community Colleges as freshmen 
in 1983 will eventually transfer to the Uni- 
versity or State University and receive their 
bachelor's degrees in addition to these few 
students; but far fewer Black and Hispanic 
students transfer from the Community Col- 
leges to four-year institutions than white 
students, in terms of their proportions 
among Community College students gener- 
ally. 

Thus even though comprehensive data on 
Community College transfer students is not 
available, the Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission has concluded that fewer than half as 
many Black and Hispanic youth graduate from 
college in California as do white students. 
This dropout rate for these minorities from the 
school and college "pipeline" has led one prom- 
inent Chicana to say that the pipeline is not 
just leaking -""it's hemorrhaging^ (Brown and 
Haycock, 1985, p. 8). 

Other documents contain detailed analyses of 
these educational trends and ethnic differences 
- among them, those of the Postsecondary 
Education Commission and the Achievement 
Council - and this report does not need to 
repeat them. But to emphasize the magnitude 
of the problem facing California in assuring 
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DISPLAY 4 F«w«r Blaek and Hispanic students graduate from high school, 

•nroU in college, and graduate from the State's public universities 
than most students. 
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Out of every 1,000 ninth graders of all ethnic groups: 

^76^0raduate from high schooL 



293 enroll m Community Colloge freshmen. 
64 enroll m California State University freshmen, 
i^l 52 enroll as University ot California freshmen. 

13 graduate from the State University within five years. 
J 31 graduate from the University of California within five years. 



Out of every 1,000 Blade ninth graders : 




667 graduate from high school. 



262 enroll as Community College freshmen. 
enroU as California State University freshmen. 
26 enroll as University of California freshmen. 
1 6 graduate from the State University within five years. 
10 graduate from the University of California within five yesrs. 



Out of every 1*000 ffispanie ninth graders: 




661 graduate from high school. 



198 enroll as Community College frmhmen. 



36 enroll as California State University freshmen. 
19 enroll as University of California freshmen. 
9 graduate from the State University within five years. 
8 graduate from the University of California within five years. 



Sourct: California PottMCondary E location Commiation ftaff analytui of California State Department of Educa- 
tion data on 1S79-80 ninth | dan and 1982*83 high achool graduataa. State Univeraity and Univeraity of 
Caliibmia mporta on retention and five-year graduation ratea* and Conuniaaion data on poataecondary en- 
rollmenta and degreea granted. 
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greater educational opportunity and attain- 
ment to its low-income and ethnic minority 
youth, the following paragraphs summarize 
the evidence about dropouts at each of the 
three levels of the educational pipeline of par- 
ticular concern to ^he Legislature - (1) high 
school graduation and eligibility for admission 
to the University or State University; (2) com- 
pletion of Community College occupational 
and transfer programs; and (3) graduation 
from the University and State University. 



Black and Hispanic students 
fail to complete high school 
and aire ineligible for 
freshman admission to 
California's public universities 
in far greater numbers 
than white or Asian students 

On the average, one in four of California's 



ninth graders does not complete high school or 
graduate with his or her class. This overall 
drop-out rate of nearly 25 percent represents a 
100 percent increase since 1970, which is in 
itself bad enough; but the drop-out rate of some 
ethnic groups is far higher than average. As of 
1983, it was 40 percent among American In- 
dian students, at least 34 percent among His- 
panic students, and 33 percent among Black 
students, compared to 22 percent among white 
students and an unknown but probably lower 
percentage among Asian students (Display 5) .* 

* BecauM fttcte about individual dropouts art not sathared 
on a ftalewida baaia, thaaa ratas ara baaad on comparing 
the numbar ai ninth fradara in aach athnic group with 
tha numbar <tf high school gradoataa in thaaa groupa fbur 
yaara latar. Aa Diaplay 5 ahowa, bacmuaa of high im- 
migration raUa racantly among Asian studanto* tha 
numbar of Aatan high school gradoataa in 19S2<S3 
outnumbarad tha numbar of Aaian ninth gradara four 
yaarsaariiar. For thiaaama raaaon, tha actual drop-out 
raU for Hiapanie atudanta may ba cooaidarably higher 
than S4 percent, since thia rats is baaed on numbarathat 
include IMS Hiapanie gradoataa who moved to Califor- 
nia in the tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade. 



DISPLAY 5 The number of high school graduates in 1982-83 compared to ninth 
graders in 1979^ differs considerably among ethnic groupa and 
gives at least some indication of their attrition rates 



American 
Indian 



1979 80 Ninth 



Attrition 
rate of 
40.1% 



Asian* 



Black 



Filipino* Hispanic* White 




Increase of AttriUon 
17.4% due to 
immigration 29.1% 



Attrition 
rate of at 
least 4.8% 



Attrition 
rate of at 
least 33.9% 



Attrition 
rate of 
21.9% 



* The percenuge that theee higfc. school graduates are of ninth graders is probably enlarged because of immigrauon 
to California. 

Source: California Poataeoondary Education Commiasion Staff Analysis, baaed on the California Basic Educational 
DaU Syatamofthe California SUU Department ofEducation and the Comniission's 1983 High School 
BligibiUty Study. 
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Even among ethnic minority and low-income 
students who graduate from high school, fewer 
of them take high school courses that prepare 
them for University attendance - mathema- 
tics, English composition, science, and foreign 
language- than do white or Asian students. A 
disproportionate number of them take other 
hi^ school tracks than college preparatory or 
honors programs; and those who find later that 
they made the wrong choice cannot easily 
switch tracks. 

In addition, the physical and educational con- 
dition of schools in low-income and minority 
nei^^iborhoods is less than average, according 
to the Achievement Council, which reports 
that **minority schools have fewer resources, 
are staffed by teachers with less education and 
experience, and are not ifiaintained as well as 
other schools'^ (Brown and Hayoodc, 1985, p. 
10). Rather than compensating for their stu- 
dents' earlier educational disadvantages, these 
schools tend to perpetuate and increase these 
disadvantages. 



For these and other reasons, low-income and 
non-Asian minority students are typically less 
well prepared and less often eligible for fresh- 
man admission to the University of California 
and the California State University than other 
students. 



University of California 

Overall, an estimated 13.2 percent of Califor- 
nia's public high school graduates in 1983 were 
eligible for regular admission to the Univer- 
sity of California, but as Display 6 shows, the 
rates for ethnic groups ranged from 3.6 percent 
for Black graduates, 4.9 percent for Hispanic 
graduates, and 5.1 percent for American In- 
dian graduates up to 15.5 percent f^r white 
graduates and 26.0 percent for Asian gradu- 
ates. In other words, out of every 100 high 
school graduates, fewer than four Blacks, five 
Hispanics, and six American Indians were eli- 
gible, compared to at least 15 white and 26 
Asian graduates. 



JDISPLAY 6 Califomia's major ethnic groups differ in their eligibility for fi-eshmmn 
admission to the University of Califomiat according to a sample of 
1982-83 high school graduatee 




^ Tht number of AoMtieaii Indlia iad fittpino high aeliool graduAtea in thia Mimplt ia too amall for ftatiatically 
rtllftblo ofltiiiiatss for tbt populstioa of thsto graduatos. 

Sourct: Catilbmia PMCsocoadary Education Commiasion ataifanalyaia of dau from tho Commiuion'a 1983 High 
O School BlifibUilTStiidT. 
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The actual admissibility of Black and Hispanic 
graduates to the Universi^v of California was 
considerably worse than even these figures im- 
ply, for one particular reason: The University 
requires that even if high school graduates are 
tligibie for admission as a result of earning 
high enough grades in the proper courses in 
high school, they cannot be admitted unless 
they take the Scholastic Aptitude Test or the 
American College Test - ctospite the fact that 
they could score sero on the test and still be 
admitted. As a consequence <^ this policy, <mly 
1.4 percent California's Black high school 
graduates in 1983 were both eligible and ad- 
missible, as were only 2.1 percent of its 
Hispanic graduates. In both cases, consider- 
ably more than half of the eligible Black and 
Hispanic students did not take the required 
admissions test - compared to only slightly 
over half rf the eligible white students and 
only a third <tf the Asian students. 



The California State University 

Overall, 29.2 percent of California's public 
hig^ school graduates were eligible for freih- 
man admission to the California State Univer- 
sity, including the 13.2 percent eligible for reg- 
ular admission to the University of California* 
But compared to 49(0 percent eligibility among 
Asian graduates and 33.5 percent among white 
• graduates, only 10.1 percent of the Black grad- 
uates, 15.3 percent of the Hispanic graduates, 
and 8.0 percent of the American Indian gradu- 
ates were eligible (Display 7). 

More graduates mi|^t have been eligible for 
admission to the State University had they 
taken a standardised admissions test that the 
State University uses along with high school 
grades to compute the eligibility of graduates 
whose high school grade-point averages are 
between 2.0 and 3*2. But 50.2 percent of the 
Hispanic graduates did not take the test, and 
46.3 percent of the American Indian graduates 
did not do so, in contrast to 42.0 percent <tf the 



DISPLAY 7 California's nu^r ethnic groups also differ in their eligibility for 

freshman admission to tha CaUfomia State University, according to a 
sample of 1968-8S high school graduates 




* TlM niunbsr of Aasrkan Indian and Filipino hish oebool frtdustoo in Uiii taniplo it too •mall for sutiitically 
roliablo ostimalM for ths population of thoso srsdustos. 

Soureo: CaiiiMmia PooUoeondaiy Education Commiition staff analyoii of data (torn tho CommiMion'i 1983 High 
School EUfibility Study. 
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white, 39.4 percent of the Black, and 26.5 
percent of the Asian graduates. 

Because of the current increase in the number 
of Hispanic youth among California's young 
people noted earlier, the State's overall eligi- 
bility rates are not likely to improve in the 
foreseeable future at either the University of 
California or the California State University - 
unless miyor efforts are undertaken to improve 
these rates or the institutions a4just their ad- 
mission standards in order to meet their pre- 
scribed eligibility rates of 12.5 percent and 
33.3 percent, respectively. 

At least two steps will be needed in this proc- 
ess: 

e The first is simply to make sure that more 
low-income and imderrepresented minority 
students graduate from hig^ school. As Dis- 
play 1 indicated, according to the U.S. Cen- 
sus, 5.8 percent of all 14- to 17-year olds in 
Califbmia were not enrolled in school in 
Spring 1980, but as Display 8 below shows, 
the percentage of these out-of-school youth 
varied greatly not only with fiunily income 
but with ethnicity. 



If the same income and ethnic differences 
exist in 1990 as existed in 1980, to meet the 
Legislature's goal of raising the eligibility 
rate of low-income and underrepresented 
ethnic minority students to the average of 
all students will require at a minimum en- 
couraging thousands of low-income students 
to remain in school rather than dropping out 
before high school graduation. 

In 1980, to bring the school attendance of 
low-income students up to the attendance 
rate of all students would have meant con- 
vincing 14,408 of them from families earn- 
ing under 125,000 a year to stay in school. 
And according to the Census data in Display 
8, these efforts would need to be targeted 
differently by ethnic group to bring school 
attendance of each group up to th<^ average 
of all groups - since even white students 
firom families earning under $20,000 attend 
school at a less-than-average rate, as do A- 
sian and Pacific Islander children from fam- 
ilies earning less than $5,000, most Ameri- 
can Indian students (except tk3se from fami- 
lies earning $50,000 or more a year), and all 
Hispanic students, since Hispanic children 



DISPLAY 8 According to tho IMO Census, the percentage of 14- to 17-year olds 
NOT attending school in Spring 1980 varied greatly across ethnic 
and family-income categories 



Ethnic 
Group 


Lm 

than 
$S.000 


IS.000 

to 


tlO.000 

to 

tU.999 


116.000 

to 

119,999 


$20,000 
to 

$24,999 


$25,000 
to 

$34,999 


136,000 
to 

$49,99. 


$60,000 
or 
more 


All 
Income 
Levels 


American 
Indian 


9.3% 


10.3% 


9.1% 


IU.1% 


8.5% 


7.2% 


10.6% 


4.1% 


8.9% 


Asian and 
Pacific Islander 


6.7 


5.5 


3.1 


3.4 


3.3 


2.7 


2.3 


2.3 


3.3 


Black 


4.1 


4.9 


5.0 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


1.6 


4.2 


Hispanic 


13.6 


13.6 


12.2 


11.1 


10.1 


8.1 


8.0 


6.4 


10.6 


White 


8.9 


8.6 


8.2 


6.8 


5.3 


4.2 


3.3 


2.6 


5.1 


Total 


8.6% 


9.1% 


8.4% 


7.2% 


5.9% 


4.6% 


3.7% 


2.8% 


5.8% 



Soures: Cslifornis Postateondary Education Commistioa suffantlyiis of 1 980 Census dau for California regarding 
youth not enrolled in -4iool or college during February or March 19S0, compared to their 1979 family income. 
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are severely underrepresented in school at- 
tendance at every family-income level. 

• The second step will be to increase the eligi- 
bility rates of high school gradtmtes. No 
data esdst on the eligibility rates of Cali- 
fornia young pMple by family-income level, 
but Displays 6 and 7 show what change 
would be needed in these rates for under- 
represented ethnic minority groups, if the 
same differences among ethnic groups exist 
in 1990 as existed in 1982-83: 

American Indian students would need to 
incraaae thdlr eligibility rate by 7.1 percen- 
tage p^ta to the University and by 21.1 
perMntage p^ts to the State University. 
As of 1982-83» this would have meant that 137 
more of the estimated 1,936 American Indian 
high school graduates that year would have 
had to take the right hii^ school courses, earn 
high grades, or sone high enough on admis- 
sions tests to be eligible fcr the University; 
and 408 more would have had to earn high 
grades or admission test scores to be eligible 
for State University admission. 

Black high school graduates would have 
had to raise their eligibiUty rate by 9.6 per- 
centage pointB to the University and by 
19.1 percentage points to the State Uni- 
versity - meaning that 2,236 more of them 
would have been eligible for the University 
and 4,448 more would have been eligible for 
the State University. 

Finally, Hispanic students would have had 
to raise their eligibility rate by 8.31 per- 
centage points to the University and by 
13.9 percentage points to the State Univer- 
sity - thereby increasing their numbers by 
3,829 for the University and 6,405 for the State 
University. 



Blaclc and Hispanic youth enroll 
in Community Colleges^ complete 
occupationdl programe^ and 
transfer to four«year institutions 
at below-average rates 

California's Community Colleges offer the 



State's major postsecondary educational oppor- 
tunities for high school dropouts as well as 
high school graduates, since they welcome all 
students over 18 who have the ability to 
benefit from instruction, regardless of their 
prior schooling or the lack of a high school di- 
ploma. For this reason, California's low-in- 
come and disadvantaged ethnic minority youth 
are better r^^presented in its Community Col- 
leges than in other degree-granting institu- 
tions. But even here. Black and Hispanic stu- 
dents BTP underrepresented in enrollment, oc- 
cupational program completion, and transfer. 



Enrollment 

Based on data from California's ninth-grade 
class of 1979-80t the CaUfomia Postsecondary 
Education Commission has estimated that 
29.3 percent of all ninth graders probably en- 
rolled in Community Colleges within five 
years, whether or not they earned their high 
school diploma - 3.1 percentage points more 
than the 26.2 percent of Black ninth graders, 
and 9.5 percentage points higher than the 19.8 
percent of Hispanic youth who probably en- 
rolled. 



Program completion 

Data on the ethnicity of associate degree recip- 
ients are not available from the Community 
Colleges, but among students in one-year or 
two-year occupational programs between 1980 
and 1983, minority students were slightly un- 
derrepresented among those who completed 
the programs. Their completion rates were 
19.4 percent for American Indian students, 
20.0 percent for Asian and Hispanic students, 
and 16.3 percent for Black students, compared 
to an overall completion rate of 21.0 percent 
among all students. 

Of all the Legislature's goals for increasing the 
representation of low-income and minority stu- 
dents in higher education over the next decade, 
the easiest will be to bring their representation 
among graduates of these occupational pro- 
grams up to the average of all Community Col 
lege students. 
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Display 9 shows how many students from the 
State's major ethnic groups were either (1) 
enrolled for credit in California's Community 
Colleges in Fall 1982, (2) were enrolled in their 
occupational programs during 1982-83, or (3) 
completed thsM programs that year. Ascanbe 
seen, minority students were not as well repre- 
sented among the completers of these pro- 
grams as among Community College credit 
students or occupational program students in 
general. 

To bring the percentage of minority students 
who complete an occupational jNrogram up to 
the average of all Community College enroll- 
ments would have meant ensuring that be- 
tween 400 and 500 more of the American 
Indian students who were enrolled in occupa- 
tional programs that year completed their pro- 
gram and that about 200 more of the Asian and 
Filipino students, some 700 to 800 of the Black 
students, and between 2,500 and 3,000 Hispa- 
nic students did so. 



Tmnsfer to public universities 

Community College transfer to the University 
of California and the California State Univer- 



sity represents a particularly important oppor- 
tunity for disadvantaged students. Because 
they are disproportionately ineligible for ad- 
mission to either university as freshmen, Com- 
munity Colleges offer them a second chance at 
a bachelor's degree. Nonetheless, they are not 
well represented among transfer students to 
either university 

• For example, as of Fall 1982 and 1983, 9.7 
and 9.3 percent of all Community College 
students enrolled for credit were Black, but 
in those two years. Black students consti- 
tuted only 3.8 and 4.2 percent of Community 
College transfers to the University of Cali- 
fornia and only 5.9 and 6.6 percent to the 
California State University. 

• Those same years, 13.1 and 12.3 percent of 
all Community College credit students were 
Hispanic, but Hispanic students made up 
only 8.3 and 8.9 percent of Community Col- 
lege transfers to the University and only 9. 1 
and 9.7 percent of those to the State Univer- 
sity. 

• Similarly, 1.8 and 1.6 percent of the Com- 
munity Colleges' credit students were 
American Indians, but American Indian 
students made up only 0.7 and 0.9 percent of 



DISPLAY 9 Msjor ethnic groups differ only slightly in their representation among 
Community College students and graduates of occupational programs 

EUmic Group 

Amerioui Aaian and 

Cat«for7 IndUii PUipino Black Hiapanic White Total 



Fall 1982 Credit Enrollments 20,269 91,866 110,161 148,490 764,238 1,135,023 

at Community Colleges 1.8% 8.1% 9.7% 13.1% 67.3% 100.0% 

Community College Students 

Enrolled in Occupational 11,207 67,166 68,367 80,374 484,164 701,268 

Programs in 1982-83 1.6% 8.2% 9.8% 11.5% 69.0% 100.0% 

Community College Students 

Completing Occupational 2,176 11,687 13,380 16,333 102,438 146,014 

Programs in 1982-83 1.5% 8.0% 9.2% 11.2% 70.2% 100.0% 

Nota: Numbara ineluda only tboaa atndanta whoaa athnkity ia known or who ara not non-raatdant aiiena. 

Sourcaa: TstalaaroUmanla: CalUbcnia Postaarendary Edocation Commiaaton. 
Ooeupational prosrsm data: CaiUbmis Community Collagaa, ISSS. 

O 
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transfers to the University and only 1.4 and 
0.9 percent to the State Uraversity. 

• In contrast, Asian and Filipino students 
made up 8.1 and 9.1 percent of Community 
College credit enrollments those two years 
but 12.4 and 13.0 percent of transfers to the 
University and 9.9 and 10.8 percent to the 
State University. And white students con- 
stituted 67.3 and 67.6 percent of the Com- 
munity Colleges' total enrollments but 74.8 
and 75.0 percent of transfers to the Univer- 
sity and 73.7 and 72.0 percent to the State 
University. 

Display 10 shows these percentages as well as 
Fall 1984 transfer percentages. To bring the 
transfer rates of underrepresented minorities 
to the University of Califcmiia up to their Com- 
munity College enrollment rates would mean 
at least doubling the transfer rate of American 
Indian students, more than doubling that of 
Black students* and increasing by nearly half 
that of Hispanic students. Less drastic in- 
creases will be needed for overcoming under* 
representation at the State University ** ap- 
proximately a third increase among all three 
groups. 



Disadvantaged minorities are 
particularly underrepresented 
among university students and 
graduates 

As a result of their low freshman eligibility 
and Community College transfer rates, Amer- 
ican Indian, Black, and Hispanic high school 
graduates are particularly underrepresented 
as students at the University of California and 
the CaUfomia State University. Display 1 1 on 
page 16 shows their percentage of total head- 
count enrollment at both universities and the 
Community Colleges from Fall 1976 through 
Fall 1984. As can be seen, Black and Hispanic 
students are consistently underrepresented at 
both universities, in comparison to their total 
and Community College representation, as are 
American Indian students for all but two years 
at the State University. 

Of greater concern is the fact that at the Uni- 
versity of California, one-third of the Black 
and Hispanic students who enrolled as fresh- 
men in 1983 did not meet its regular admr- 
sions standards and were accepted under spe- 
cial admission. At the State University, two- 
thirds of the Black freshmen were also **special 



DISPLAY 10 Considerable disparity exists between the Community College 
enrollment rate of California's mi^or ethnic groups and their 
transfer rates 

Ethnic Group 

American Aaianand 
Fall Indian Filipino Black Hiapanic White 



Community College Credit Students 1982 1.8% 8.1% 9.7% 13.1% 67.3% 



1983 


1.6 


9.1 


9.3 


12.3 


67.6 


Transfers to the University of California 1982 


0.7 


12.4 


3.8 


8.3 


748 


1983 


0.9 


13.0 


4.2 


8.9 


73.0 


1984 


0.9 


13.7 


3.3 


9.6 


72.5 


Transfers to the California State University 1982 


1.4 


9.9 


5.9 


9.1 


73.7 


1983 


0.9 


10.8 


6.6 


9.7 


72.0 


1984 


1.1 


11.1 


6.4 


9.7 


71.7 



Source: California Poataecondary Education Commiaaion. 
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DISPLAY 11 American Indian, Black, and Hiapanic students tend to make up a 
larger percentage of Community College students than of California 
State University or University of CaUfomia students, while the 
reverse is true for Asian and white students 

FaU FftU Fall Fall Fall Fall Fall FaU Fall 



California Community Colleges 

Stuiients (in thousands) 1.073 1,121 1,047 1,100 i,i8i U57 1492 i,087 964 

Percent White 75.1 72.0 72.9 72.1 71.8 70.0 68.0 67.6 66.9 

Percent Black 9.0 10.4 9.8 9.6 9.2 9.2 9.7 9.3 8.2 

Percent Hispanic 10.0 10.6 10.4 11.1 11.0 12.0 12.5 12.3 12.8 

Percent Asian/Filipino 4.2 5.5 5.0 5.8 6.4 7.1 8.2 9.1 10.6 

Percent American Indian 1.7 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.5 



The California State University 

Undergraduates 233,862 239395 238J260 240384 246,845 251364 251,137 253,721 256,839 

Percent White 76.4 75.6 72.6 72.3 72.1 70.6 70.5 70.3 69.4 

Percent Black 7.3 7.3 8.1 7.8 7.4 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.3 

Percent Hispanic 7.9 8.2 9.0 9.3 9.5 9.4 9.5 9.7 9.8 

Percent Asian 6.6 6.9 7.6 7.8 8.1 8.7 9.4 10.1 11.0 

Percent Filipino 0.6 0.9 1.2 lA 1.5 1.7 1.9 1.9 2.1 

Percent American Indian 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.3 2.5 1.9 1.5 1.3 

Graduate Students 69372 72,488 67315 65317 66,997 68312 64,677 60,179 59.166 

Percent White 80.7 80.5 78.5 77.9 77.7 76.2 76.4 76.6 77.3 

Percent Black 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.6 5.5 5.7 5.2 4.8 4.7 

Percent Hispanic 5.7 6.0 6.7 7.4 7.8 7.6 7.8 7.6 7.3 

Percent Asian 6.8 6.5 7.0 7.1 7.0 7.3 8.0 8.9 8.8 

Percent Filipino 0.3 0.5 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 

Percent American Indian 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.2 2.4 1.8 1.3 1.1 



University of California 

Undergraduates 91320 89308 90,961 93323 96,564 98,956 100,751 103,362 106,024 

Percent White 79.6 78.5 78.0 77.1 76.2 75.2 74.0 72.5 69.6 

Percent Black 4.1 4.1 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.1 4.2 

Percent Hispanic 5.3 5.5 5.6 5.7 5.7 5.9 6.0 6.5 7.1 

Percent Asian 9.6 10.4 10.9 11.5 12.3 12.8 13.5 14.3 15.8 

Percent Filipino 0.8 0.9 1.1 1.2 1.5 1.7 2.0 2.3 2.6 

Percent American Indian 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 

Graduate Students 37,128 36,567 36320 37,9^3 38,719 39,770 38.387 37,951 38,556 

Percent White 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.1 80.7 81.2 79.7 79.2 78.4 

Percent Black 4.4 4.3 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.7 

Percent Hispanic 5.3 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.7 5.7 6.4 6.4 6.3 

Percent Asian 6.6 6.8 7.0 7.4 8.6 8.2 9.0 9.5 10.3 

Percent FUipmo 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.5 

Percent American Indian 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 9.6 0.6 0.9 0.7 



Notei P«mnUfM msy not total 100 duo to roundiiif . 
Sourct: Californis PottMcondsry Eduestion ComnuHioii. 
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admits,** as were over 45 percent of the Hispan- 
ic freshmen. At both institutions, specially ad- 
mitted students are far less likely than regu- 
larly admitted students to complete their de* 
gree. For this and other reasons, only 40 per- 
cent of the University's Black students and 42 
percent of its Hispanic students graduate with- 
in five years, compared to 60 percent of white 
students and 66 percent of Asian students. 
Similarly, only 14 percent of the State Univer- 
sity's Black students and 16 percent of its His- 
panic students graduate within five years, 
compared to 34 percent of both white and A- 
sian students. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge facing Cali- 
fornia's two public universities is to achieve 
the Legislature's goal regarding their gradua* 
tion ci low-income and minority students - 
that ""by 1996, the income and ethnic compo* 
sition of baccalaureate degree recipients from 
California colleges and universities is at least 
equal to the income and ethnic composition of 
secondary school graduates in 1990." 

As noted earlier, no information exists on the 
family income levels of California high school 
graduates, and so it is impossible to calculate 
what changes will be needed to bring the two 
universities' graduation rates of low-income 
students up to that of all students; but the data 
that exist on ethnic minority students shows 
the dimensions of the task: 

• As of 1982-83, 9.0 percent of California's 
public high school graduates were Black. 
During 1983-84, however. Black gruduates 
constituted only 2.6 percent of the Universi- 
t/s bachelor's degree recipients who had at- 
tended California high schools and only 5.1 
percent of similar State University gradu- 
ates. 

• During 1982-83, 17.9 percent of California's 
public high school graduates were Hispanic. 
In 1983-84, however, Hispanic graduates 
made up only 5.2 percent and 7.6 percent, 
respectively, of the University's and State 
University's baccalaureate recipients who 
had graduated from California high schools. 

• If existing daf" ^n American Indian stu- 
dents are correct, 0.8 percent of California's 
public school graduates in 1982-83 were 
American Indians, compared to only 0.4 
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percent of the University's bachelor's degree 
recipients who had graduated from Cali- 
fornia high schools. Encouragingly, how- 
ever, if these data are correct, a full 0.9 per- 
cent of the State University's underf^ra- 
duate degree recipients that year were Am- 
erican Indian. 

In other words, if these same percentages were 
to hold true in the future, the following in- 
creases will be needed within a decade among 
bachelor's degree recipients at the University 
and the State University: 

The percentage of Black graduates would 
need to be increased 2«5 dmea at the Uni- 
varsity and three-fourthi at the State Uni- 
versity. The percentage of Hispanic 
graduates would have to be increased by 
2.4 times at the University and 1.4 times at 
the State University. And the percentage 
of American Indian graduates should be 
doubled at the University. 

Longitudinal data of a comparable nature for 
students who attended California high schools 
/ire not available over the past decade, but 
)Display 12 on page 18 shows the number of de- 
grees that the University of California and the 
California State University awarded at bache- 
lor's, master's, first professional, and doctoral 
levels from 1975-76 through 1982-83 for all 
students whose ethnicity was known, regard- 
less of where they graduated from high school. 
Although these figures thus include some for- 
eign students and some graduates of high 
schools firom other states, they are based large- 
ly on California high school graduates. As can 
be seen, Hispanic graduates increased in num- 
ber over the years at both universities and at 
all levels, while American Indian graduates 
tended to retain their numbers. But the num- 
ber of Black graduates declined over these 
years at both institutions and at all jlevels ex- 
cept for first professional degrees at the Uni- 
versity. 

All in all, the data presented on the preceding 
pages indicate that unless something is done, 
California's forthcoming young adults will be 
less well prepared for admission to the State's 
public universities and complete their occupa- 
tional and degree programs at its public col- 
leges and universities less frequently than 
today's young people. 
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DISPLAY 12 The number of Black degree recipients from California's two public 
universities has been decreasing while that of Asian and Hispanic 
graduates has been increasing 
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Resources 



SINCE 1964, California's colleges and univer- 
sities, school districts, State government, and 
the federal government have creatti numer- 
ous programs to overcome the educational dis- 
advantages of California's low-income and eth- 
nic minority youth. Display 13 on the next 
four pages providee information on 18 of these 
programs, most of which have been designed 
primarily to aid individual students. 

In contrast to these programs, a smaller num- 
ber have focused on improving the operation of 
educational institutiona at large rather than 
on overcoming individual disadvantages. For 
example: 

a In 1984, under Senate Bill 813, the State 
Department of Education eatablished a 
three-phase accountability program for the 
State's public high schools in order to raise 
standarda and expectations for students, 
teacherst and the schools and to increase the 
numbers of students who are academically 
prepared for college or who qualify for jobs. 

Phase One has involved getting State goals 
for improvemmt on selected quality indica- 
tors auch as standardised test scores by 
1985-86, 1987-88, and 1989-90. 

Py ise Two involves preparing individual 
performance reports for each high school 
and district, indicating how well they are 
doing on each indicator in comparison with 
statewide progress on the indicator. Each 
school and district has been asked to gather 
additional local data and establish their own 
local foals for meeting these State goals. 

a Among public colleges and universities, 
Oakes College at Santa Crux has in the past 
received nati<mal recognition for its academ- 
ically stimulating and challenging yet sup- 
portive environment for all students. Organ- 
ized by J. Herman Blake, now the president 
of Tougaloo College iu Mississippi, Oakr^s 
operated for a dosen years in opposition to 
what Blake has called the **di>ificit modeP of 
education - the asstunption that minority 
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Students bring only problems and needs, 
rather than special strengths and contribu- 
tions, to an educational institution. Oakes 
has taken the position that all students can 
aid each other's education and that faculty 
and students can work together as collabo- 
rative leaniers. 

• Concern about improving the academic 
achievement of disadvantaged students has 
also been widespread in California's inde- 
pendent schools and colleges. According to 
a recent survey by the Association of Inde- 
pendent California Colleges and Universi- 
ties, most of its member institutions offer 
extensive arsistance to such students as an 
integral part of their progruns. Many inde- 
pendent and parochial schools do the same, 
often by informal means rather than with 
formal high-visibility programs. 

Despite this evidence of extensive concern and 
effort, however, problems remain. Most impor- 
tant, inadequate articulation between junior 
and senior high schools, between high schools 
and colleges, between Community Colleges 
and four-year colleges and universities, and 
even among campuses of the same college or 
university system continue to pose unneces- 
sary barriers to all students - and particularly 
to disadvantaged students unfamiliar with the 
working of educational bureaucracies. 

Closely related, only a small number of equal 
educational opportunity programs are conduct- 
ed through interinstitutional or intersegmen- 
tal cooperation rather than Lidividual institu- 
tions or segments. For example, the California 
Student Opportunity and Access Program rep- 
resents the only program at the State level 
that involves interinstitutional consortia at 
the school, Commimity College, and university 
levels. As a result, other equal educational op- 
portunity effort on the pert of separate institu- 
tions and segments is eitl\er unrelated to, or 
conversely overlaps with, ^hat of other institu- 
tions and segments. 
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DISPLAY 13 Cmlifoniia*s programs that focus on aiding selected students vary 
greatly in sponsorship, scope, and size but share many common 
aims and activities* 



MESA (Mathematicst 
Engineering, Science Achievement) 

Implsmsnliac Agsat: Comortaun of 18 eoUtgss and uni- 
▼•rsiUiM workins in 16 contort with 238 hifh tchools. 

T«sr9lsrtsd:l970 

Target Group: UndsrrtprtMntod minority gtudonts in 
Crmdss9thn>usfal2. 

ObJsoUvss: To tncmst tho number of minority gtudsnU 
with tht sesdtmic bsekfiound aocostsry to pursuo s eol- 
Isgvor univtniqr tduestioa in a mathamatici-basod fiokl 

cfftudy. 

Senrlcaa: Tutoring; acadamic and catfrcottnatling;fUld 
trips; suBunar anridimant and amploymant programs; 
scfaolanhip ineoathra awaida. 

NuaUMf of Stadaala Senrad AaauaUy: 4»000-i> in 
198445. 

1083-84 Foadiag; $1»044,000: 86 parttnt ftom tha State 
Ganaral Fund; 36 parcant from private iaduatry and foun- 
dations. 



FUTURES- Making IQgh School Count 

uaplaaMnliag Agant: California Round Tabla on Educa- 
tional Opportunity 

Year Started: 1883 

Target Croupt All atghth-gradattudanto in California. 

Objaotivaa; To improva itudanti' planning of thair high 
school programs* 

Senrleaa; Publication and distribution of copias to evaty 
high school diitrict for uaa by aigfath gradars. 

Numbar of Stodanto Sanrad Anauailr 486,000 aighth 
gradars in 1983-84. 

1883-84 Fuadiag: $60,000 contributad by firms and foun- 
dations. 



EARLY OUTREACH 

ImplaoMntlag Agant: Unirarsity of California 

Year Started: 1878 (Partnarahip); 1878 (Partnars) 

Targat Groop: Low-ineoma and sthnic minority studanto 
in gradas 7 through 11 at approiimataly 190 junior high 
schools. 

Objactii'^aa: To increasa tha numbar of low-inooma and 
minority studanto who ara aligibla to anroll in public four- 
year collagas. 



Sarvicas: Academic advising; role model presentations; 
campus visits; dissemination of printad material; parent 
meetings; field trips; summer enrichment programs; tuto- 
rial services; counsaling on financial aid, college, and 
cara«rs. 

Mumbar of Stodanto 8arvad Annually: 8,933 junior 
high school and 11,641 highKhoolstudentoin 1982>83. 

1883-84 Funding: 82,303,000: 75 parcdnt from tha Steto 
Ganaral Fund; and 26 percent firom Educational Fee rav- 
anuaa. 



SPECIAL SERVICES 

FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

laupknaating Agant: United Stotos Department of Edu- 
catiottt through 30 two-year and ^our-y ear collages. 

Taarfltartad: 1989 

Targat Group; Low-income and educationally, socially, 
culturally, or physically nandicappad studanto. 

ObjactKraa: To ineraase the academic i:^rformance and re- 
totttion of these targatad studanto. 

Sarvleaa: Tutoring; study skill improvem« nt; academic 
and earaat counseling. 

Numbar of Studanto Sarvad Annually: ll.MK) in 1982< 
83. 

1983-84 Funding: 83,620,000 from the federal govern* 
ment in 1982*83. 



TALENT SEARCH 

Imptomanting Agant: United Stotos Department of Edu- 
cation through 14campus*andcommuntty-basad projecto. 

Ya&rStartad: 1964 

Targat Group: Low-income youth age 14*27. 

Objaedvaa: To reduce the high school drop-out rato of 
theaa youth, encourage dropouto to return to school, and 
increaae the collage-going rato of low-income youth. 

Sanricas: Educational and career counseling; campus 
visits; admission and ^nancisl aid assistonce. 

Numbar of Studanto Sarvad Annually: 24,000 in 1982- 
83. 

1983-84 Fundinr $1J239,990 fh>m the federal govern- 
ment in 1982-83. 
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DISPLAY 13 (continued) 



UPWARD BOUND 

Impi«mmting Agtnt: UtuUdSuusOtpartmaatofEdu- 
cmUon through 33 ouni^us- aM commumty-baMd projects. 

Y«nr Started: 1964 

Tnrgil Group: Low-ineomt high lehool studentt and v6^ 



O h jt c ti¥ie: To incrttat tht coll«ft-foinf rmtt and post* 
MooDdnnr ratantiott raU ^low-inooma studants. 

Sarvlcaai Acadtmic iaatnction; tutorinf; adur aional 
and caraar counaalinf; incraaaad eultisral expoaura; 5»f>*< 
martranaitioa pr»fraraa. 

iVooibar of Stadmta Sarrad AnnuaUr 3.000 in 1982- 
83. 

1M944 Funding; $5,306^ from tha fadaral govam- 
mant in 1982-83. 



UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY 

Impiawanring Agant: Califbmia Suta Dapartmant of 
Education* warkinf with 23 school districts. 

YaarStartad: 1979 

Targat Groop: Low-ineoma and athnic minority high 
fchoolstudanta. 

Objaetlvaa: To incraaaa tha nombar of low-incoma and 
•thnic minoritr stodanta who ara aiigibla to and anroU in 
foor-ysar collagaa. 

Sanieaa: Tutoring; acadaraic and caraar coonsalinr* fiaid 
tripa; staff davalopinant; inatructionai and curriculum im- 
provamant 

Noabar of Stiadanta Sarvad AnnuaUr 4<000 in 1982* 
83. 

19S344 Funding: 8190.000 from the SUta Gsneral Fund 
in 1983-84 for coordination and technical assisUnce by the 
Oapartmar*^ 



CALIFORNIA STUDENT 
OPPORTUNITY AND ACCESS 
PROGRAM (Cal-SOAP) 

ImplanMndttf Agant: Four consortia of two-year and 
four-year collagaa working with high schools under the 
auapicaa of tha California Student Aid Commission. 

YaarSiartad: 1979 

Targat Group: Low-inooma and ethnic minority students 
in high school and Community Collagaa. 

ObJaetlTas: To expand poatsacondary opportunities for 
thaae studenU and to assist them transfor from Commu- 
nity Collagt to four-year inatitutions* 



Services: PosUecondary education and ftnancial aid 
advising; tutorinif, coordinated information dissemination; 
summer residential programs; field trips; skills develop- 
ment seminars; career seminars. 

Number of Students Sarved Annually: 10.000 bene- 
fit from coordination of information and other services. 

1983-84 Fundlnr 1700.925 in 1983-84: 1275^25 from 
the State General Fund and $425 JOO frt>m institutional 
matching funda. 



ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT 

ImpiaoMnting Agant: Univeraity of California campuses 
at Berkeley . Da via, Irvine, and Santa Barbara 

YaarSiartad: 1979 

Targat Group: Ethnic minority studenu in gradea 10-11 
at25highacboois. 

Obiaetlvaa: To increase the enrollment of ethnic minority 
s tud ant s in poatsacondary education through the involve- 
ment of University faculty in enrichment of high school 
programs. 

Sa r vlcaa: Summer academic enrichment projects and re- 
sidential programa; academic advising; field tnpe and cam- 
pua tours; tutorial sarvicea; scholarship incentive awarda. 

Nuflriiar of Studanu Sarved Annually; 737 in 1982-83. 

1983*84 Funding: Approximately 1200.000 from the 
Sute General Fund. 



IMMEDIATE OUTREACH 

XmplaoMnting Agant: All nine University of California 
campnaes 

YaarSiartad: 1978 

Targat Group; Low-income and underrepresented ethnic 
minority students in grade 12 and Commumty Colleges. 

Objactlvas; To iiKrease the number of students who apply 
to and enroll in the University of California. 

Services; Campua visits; high school visits; publications; 
cultural activiues; peer counseling; admissions counseling. 

Number of StudenU Served Annuallr 867 in 1982-83. 

1983-84 Funding: $596,000: 75 percent from the SUU 
General Fund and 25 percent from Educational Fee rev- 
enuea. 



EXTENDED OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 

Implaoendng Agant* California Community Colleges 

Year Started; 1969 
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DISPLAY ^.3 (condniMd) 



Targ •! Group: Low-ioconM ttudenU. 

Obj«ctiv«s: To incretM tht •nroUment tnd retention 
ntet of people hendiopped bj languafe or eocial ind/or 
economic diaedvantaget. 

Senrkee: Financial enieranfe; ttttoring; coqnieHng; >0' 
denic peer adviainf; baaie alalia inatruction; career plan- 
niof placement. 

Ifoaber oCStadenta Senrad Annually: Some 68,000 in 

If8344 Fanding: $14,436«188« not including atudent fi- 
nancial aid. 



UNIVERSITY MINORITY 
ENGINEERING PROGRAM 

Iwpiementfng Agent: MESA (MaiJiematica, Engineer- 
ing, Scteaoe Achievement) at 14 four-jear public and in- 
dependent oairenitiea. 

Target Group: Underrepreeented minority atudenta en- 
rolled in engineering and computer acience baccalaureate 
programe. 

OliJoctlToa: To increaae the number of theee atudenU who 
graduate with degreee in theae fielda and related 
fielda. 

Senrfcea: Fir8t-yeartranaitionaupport;profeeeional coun- 
seling: ttudj center; career development and aummer jobe. 

Number of Stiidenta Served Annually: lJ96inl982- 
83. 

1M3-84 Funding: $1,400,000: half firom the SUte Gen- 
eral Fui^ and half from private aourcea. 



EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

Implemonting Agent: Univeraitj' '^f California 

Tear Started: 1964 

Target Group: Low-income and ethnic minority studenta 
who need academic aupportaervices. 

Objoctlvoa; To increaae the enrollment and retention 
ratea of theae atudenta at the Univeraity. 

Servicea: Financial aaaiatance; tutoring; counaeling; aca- 
demic adviaing; aummer orientation aeaaiona. 

Number of Studenta Served Annually; Some 10.000 in 
1982-83. 

19o3-84 Funding: f 2«400,000 from Regiatration Fee rev- 
enuea. (Doea not include funding for financial aid.) 



EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

Implementing Agent: The California SUU University 

Year Started: 1969 

Target Group: Low-income studenta and thoae with dis- 
advantaged educational and economic backgrounds. 

Objoetlvoa; To increaae the enrollment and retention 
ratee of theee atudenta who may not meet the StaU Uni- 
verait/a regular admiaaion criteria. 

Servlcee: Financial aaa^ tance; tutoring; counaeling; aca- 
demic adviaing; aummer orientation aeaaiona; diagnoatir 
testing. 

Number of Studenta Served Annually: Some 17.000. 
with 30.000 othera receiving admiaaiona aervicea. 

1963-84 Funding: 16^3.000 horn the SUU General 

Fund. 



BILATERAL TRANSFER ASSISTANCE 

Implemotttlttg Agento: Many Community Coilegee and 
cam puaee of the Uoiveraity of Califbmia and the Califor- 
nia SUU Univeraity. Eiamplea include the Tranafer In- 
centive Program of the University of California. Berkeley, 
and the Peraha CoUegea; the Special Early Admiaaion 
Teama of the University of California, Oavia, and Sacra- 
menU City and Solano Community CoUegea; Project Aeaist 
at the University of California^ Irvina. and the Loe Angeles 
Harbor College; the Community College Intern Program of 
UCLA and five Loe Angeles area Community CoUegea; and 
the conaortium of the University (^California, Riveraide, 
with East Los Angeles College and of the University of 
California, San Diego, with Imperial VaUey College. 

Year Started: Primarily during the 1980s 

Target Group: PdUntial tranafer studenU at Community 
CoUegea. 

Objactlvea: To encourage and assist student tranafer 

from individual Community CoUegea to individual uni- 
veraity campuaee. 

Servicea: Identification of potential tranafera; advising 
and counaeling regarding coursea; application aaaiatance; 
financial aid aaaistance. 

Number of StudenU Served Annually: No sUUwide 
daU available. 

1983-S4 Funding: InUmal institutional funds. 



CORE STUDENT 
AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

ImpUmantIng Agent: AU 19 California SUU University 
campuaee. 
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Y«arSUrtMi: i979 

Tarftt Group: Ethnic minority stuctonts in s«nior high 
school! and tho Sttto Univortity. 

ObJ«€d¥«t: To inemao tho numbor of ethnic minority 
stttcUnta who fain ragular adminion to colloga and sue- 
caairfUlly compltta thair ondargraduata aducation. 

Sanricaa: Diagnoatic tftting; acooomic and carear coun- 
•aling; tutoring; bona Yiaiti with paranta; oat of bilingual 
matariaJa; acadamic adviaing; campua toura. 

Nmabar at Stydanta Sarvad Annually: 47,7Tr during 

19eS-M Funding! $2^5^ flrom tha St ta Ganaral 
Fund. 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

fm plaa wnrtn g Agaal: Uniiraraity of California, Barka- 
lay, in oooparation with 46 public and privata ichoola in tha 
San Frandaeo Bay araa. 

TaarStartad: 1974 

Targat Grovpi Woman and ethnic minority groupa un- 
dar r a pr aaantadatBarkalay. 

Objaethraa: To provida a ca dami c eanricaa at all educa- 
tional lavala for high-achiaTing minority and women 
studanta who ara intaraatad in mathamatica-baaad fielda of 
study. 

Sarvicaa: Enrichmant counMa for high school studanta; 
SAT preparation; coUaga and caraar counsalinr. inaetings 
with practitioners; supplamantal inatruction for Univer- 



sity students; research apprenticeships and internships; 
graduate seminars and advising. 

Number of Students Sarrad Annually: 164 high school 
students, 360 undergraduatea« and 75 graduate students 

in 1981*82. 

1983-84 Funding: 1372,063 from University faculty and 
staffand privata firms. 



ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES 

Implamanting Agent: All nine campuaaa of tha Uni- 
versity of California. 

YaarStartad; 1976 

Targat Groups Low-income and ethnic minority studants 
anroUad in tha University of California. 

Objactlviaa: To increase tha numbar of these studanta who 
complete their University educattjon succassftil cy, 

Sarvicaa: Summer tranaitional programa; "academic and 
paraonal counaaling; learning afcUla and inaouctional aa- 
sistanoe; tutoring; adviaing on graduate or profeaaional 
schools; career planning. 

Number of Studanta Served Anaually: Undoplicatadnum- 
bar not available. 

1983-84 Funding: 11.406.000: 76 percent from tha Stete 
General Fund and 26 percent from Educational Fee 
revenues. 



Source: California Poataacondary Education Commission 
staff analjraia of project reporta. 



Much has been learned over 
the past twenty years about 
successful features of equal 
educational opportunity efforts 

During the past two decades, some of Califor- 
nia's efforts to provide equal educational op- 
portunity have undertaken detailed evalua- 
tion of their impact that have proven useful in 
identifying their successful features. Among 
these programs: 

• MESA has systematically evaluated its stu- 
dents' completion of high school mathemat- 
ics and science courses, their performance 
on college admissions tests, and their enroll- 
ment in matuematics and science-based pro- 
grams in college or university. 
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• The University Minority Engineering Pro- 
gram has similarly evaluated its students' 
university performance, and the number 
who complete engineering or computer sci- 
ence degree programs. 

• The staff of Phineas Banning High School 
has assessed its College Core Curriculum by 
the number of college-preparatory courses 
completed by its seniors, increases in college 
admission test scores, and the number of 
students attending four-year colleges. 

• Oakes College at the University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Cniz, has undertaken detailed 
follow-up of the number and characteristics 
of its students who graduated and who were 
admitted to graduate schools. 
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In contrast, some other programs, into which 
the State has poured millions of dollars, such 
as Extended Opportunity Proems and Ser- 
viceSt have undertaken so few statewide fol- 
low-up studies of their impact that they cannot 
be judged to have been either successful or un- 
successftil in terms of the Legislature's goals 
for increasing the educational attainment of 
low-income and minority students. To be sure, 
they have counted the number of students 
reached - but knowing that 300 students at* 
tended orientation sessions or that 3,000 re- 
ceived counseling offers no information about 
their impact on these students' transfer and 
graduation rates. 



Among those programs that 
have been adequately evaluated 
and are known to have changed 
students^ educational achievement 
significantly, certain features 
stand out 

The most important feature <^aU seems to be 
the institution's commitment to student 
achievement. If the institutional environment 
as a whole foils to encourage the intellectual 
achievement of students but instead operates 
to process students through a maze of andemic 
minutia, even more and more supplemental 
programs are unlikely to increase student 
achievement greatly. On the other hand, when 
the institutional environment serves to sup- 
port, promote, and reward high achievement of 
all students, it increases the effectiveness of 
any special supplemental program. 

In this regard, Herman Blake comments from 
his experience as provost of Oakes College at 
the University of Califorraa, Santa Cruz, that 
two of the critical elements in creating such an 
environment are (1) the commitment of the 
whole institution to improving services - par- 
ticularly for new students - that will increase 
their retention, their academic performance, 
and theiiT graduation rate, and (2) a realistic 
design of the program to accomplish these 
goals in light of these students' n seds. 

Beyond this general characteristic of suc- 
cessful programs at all levels of the education- 



al system, several specific features seem par- 
ticularly important at different levels: 



In the schools, at least nine 
specific elements characterize 
the most effective schools 

1« They begin postsecondary and career 
planning in the junior high school years, in 
order to help students and their parents 
develop long*range goals regarding educa- 
tion and work and to understand the rela- 
tion between continued education and 
skilled careers. 

In San Diego, for example, the school district 
has implemented a district-wide eighth-grade 
career and advisemen* program and (1) as- 
sesses the basic academic skills of all of its 
8,000 eighth graders each year, (2) inventories 
their career interests and educational plans; 
(3) helps them create an educational plan for 
grades 9-12, (4) identifies gifts and talented 
students for supplementary enrichment expe- 
rience; and (5) leads to tutorial assistance for 
other students, based on the results of their 
skills testing. 

2« They offer intensive and even Intru- 
sive'* student counseling and academic 
advising, in order to coordinate each stu- 
dent's educational experiences by proper 
course planning, identify students who 
need special acadandc assistance, and pro- 
vide aid in submitting college admissica 
and financial aid applications. 

Thus at Balboa High School in San Francisco, 
counselors maintain on-going contact with stu- 
dents by making homeroom visits and class- 
room visits, in addition to holding regular of- 
fice hours for students. These contacts are to 
ensure that students are informed about col- 
lege admissions and financial aid application 
procedures and deadlines as well as to identify 
students who may need special academic assis- 
tance. 

Sm They have reassessed the curriculum 
to determine if it develops the competen- 
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das that student! need to succeed in post- 
secondary education and in skilled jobs, 
and they realiie that these competencies 
are not merely academic or learning skills 
but involve students' basic self concept 
and world view. 

For example, at Phineas Banning High SchooU 
the staff oi the College Core Curriculum real- 
ized that if many Banning students were going 
to be able to complete the University of Cali- 
fornia's "A throu^ F** pattern of required 
courses, Banning's limited traditional honors 
or "enriched" courses would have to be elimi- 
nated in fkvor of upgrading its existing courses 
in English, mathematics, literary analysis, 
and critical thinking. They realised as well 
that they had to change the expectations of 
Banning^s students and their parents as well 
as those of Bannin^s teadiers and administra- 
tors - and so thqr meet with ninth-grade stu- 
dents in Banning's feeder junior hi^ schools 
to ex|dain the program and students* respon- 
sibilities and opportunities if they join it 

4« These schoola have establiahed ott^ 
come goala r^ted to students' academic 
performance so they can evaluate and 
monitor not only thdbr students* progrees 
but alao the success of th^ programs in 
order to make whatever changes are 
needed in it 

Thus in San Diego, under the terms of San 
Diego's federal court order regarding desegre- 
gation, the public schools have established a 
five-year goal of having at least half of the 
minority students score at or above national 
norms on the California Test of Basic Skills in 
reading, mathematics, and languages. The 
district has accomplished much of its goal, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and reading. And at 
Banning High School, the College Core Cur- 
riculum staff have as their primary goal mak- 
ing their graduates eligible for regular fresh- 
man admission to the University of Califomin, 
and they can measure their success from year 
to year and aiQust their program accordingly 
on this explicit criterion. 

5« These schoola have rtther established 
a single curriculum fnr all students that is 
adequate for university preparation as 
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well as career orientation, or if they con* 
tinue to offer more than one curriculum, 
they have increased their enrollment in 
their college preparatory program. 

In either case, they have increased the pro- 
portion of their students who are able to con- 
sider university admission as a realistic op- 
tion. 

At Balboa High School, for instance, all ninth 
graders must take a course in survival skills 
that includes study skills and English compo- 
sition, and they are expected to take Algebra 1 
or pre-algebra. At the same time, Balboa has 
stopped offering non-high-school-level remedi- 
al courses. 

Sm They have improved their inatniction 
through inservice training of faculty and 
staff; both to ensure that their teachers are 
able to offer the needed academic prepan.- 
don required by the curriculum and also 
to raise teachers' expectations of students, 
so that they expect the best from each stu- 
dent and can help raise students' own self- 
esteem* 

For instance, in Oakland's ACCESS/Cooperative 
College Preparatory Program, over 100 Oak- 
land school teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators each year are involved in {nrofessional 
development and inservice training workshops 
that focus on strengthening Oakland's high 
school mathematics courses by making them 
rigorous enough for college preparation. 

7« They have involved parents in the pro- 
gram, in order to help them understand 
the operations and expectations of the 
school and how they can help their own 
children succeed in school and in later life. 

At Balboa, not only have parent groups been 
started for each of the major ethnic groups 
served by the school, but a Balboa staff mem- 
ber of the same ethnic group ser as the 
schoors liaison with these parents. And at 
Banning, an ''Academic Booster Club** of par- 
ents raises funds for scholarships, offers stu- 
dent and teacher incentive awards, hosts Col- 
lege Core Curriculum functions, and sends 
newsletter to the parents of all students in tfad 
program. 



They offer tutorial assUtance to help 
ttudenti ncceed in the coL 9ge prepara- 
tory program, even though thes4. students 
may not have bMn prepared in earlier 
grades for the rigors of an academic cur- 
riculum* 

Virtually all equal educational opportuni*^y 
programs offer tutoring, but some place it in a 
special context Thus at Balboa, students who 
find their classes too demanding are not per- 
mitted to drop their courses but instead receive 
special tutoring, which is available both after 
school and on Saturdays. And at Banning, the 
staff of the College Core Curriculum train local 
college and university work-study students as 
tutors, who then provide both individual and 
group tutoring for Banning students in the 
program. 

9« Flnallyt they utilize the expertise of 
local poetseeoadary education facul^ as 
well as outreach staff members to help 
strengthen their programs and aid (heir 
students in making the transition from 
school to college. 

For example, all 16 MESA centers in California 
actively involve local university faculty in 
their operations - and 15 <tf the 16 are head- 
quartered on university campuses. And in the 
San Diego public schools, students, faculty, 
and staff from local colleges and universities 
provide tutoring to students in need of aca- 
demic assistance, as identified by the district- 
wide ei|^th-grade assessment program men- 
tioned above. 



Effective Community College 
occupattonai and transfer 
programs have at least five 
characteristics in common 

!• Their admissions and enrollment proc- 
ess includes skills assessment, educational 
and career planning, institutional orienta- 
tion, academic advising, and correct 
course placement 

The diverse mission of Califorrda's Community 
Colleges ofiSsrs many educational options to a 
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vast array of students having differing educa- 
tional goals and levels of academic p«*eparation 
- from taking one class for personal develop- 
ment to an entire sequence of courses leading 
to an occupational certificate or degree or com- 
pleting the first two years of a baccalaureate 
program* It is this diversity that makes these 
institutions truly ^^community" colleges, in 
that they offer instruction for virtually the en- 
tire community. 

But because their students arrive with vastly 
differing academic backgrounds, often unde- 
fined educational goals, and varied expecta- 
tions and abilities, the Community Colleges 
have a more difficult task than any other post- 
secondary institution in (1) matching their stu- 
dents' abilities with appropriate courses, (2) 
helping students define their educational and 
career goals, and (3) ensuring that transfer 
students are in the correct sequence of classes 
for completing the lower-division require- 
ments of specific four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, each of which differs from the others in 
these requirements. This latter task is made 
particularly difficult if Community Colleges 
have only limited information about their stu- 
dents' academic background and competence. 

To ensure that degree-oriented students get 
started in college with a clear understanding of 
their 0¥m skills, the relation of their educa - 
tional program to their long-term goals, and 
the courses they need to complete their degree, 
some Community Colleges have begun efforts 
that have come to be labeled as "^matricula- 
tion.** For in'itance, the Los Angeles Commu- 
nity College District has implemented an en- 
richment process that (1) assesses the basic 
skills of all entering students, (2) inventories 
students' educational and career goals, and (3) 
uses the resulting data for course planning, in- 
itial cou^^e placement amd academic advising. 

2« They have established close relations 
with their feeder high schools in order to 
encourage prospective students to com- 
plete a college-preparatory curriculum, 
thereby reducing students* need for reme- 
diation, allowing them to start college with 
courses that fulfill occupational or trans- 
fer program requirements, and minimizing 
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the time they need to complete their pro* 
gram. 

Thus, the Los Rios Community College Dis- 
trict in Sacramento has developed a relation- 
ship with local junior and senior high school 
teachers, counselors, parents, and students, to 
ensure that the students develop the compe- 
tencies expected of entering freshmen. In addi- 
tion, the District provides basic skills testing 
for 2,600 high school juniors each year to deter- 
mine their academic strengths and weaknes- 
ses, and it provides tutoring for those students 
needing assistance to strengthen their aca- 
demic deficiencies. 



5« Finally, they maintain formal ties with 
the special programs of four-year institu* 
tions that ensure continuing academic and 
financial support for transfer students 
who need such assistance* 

Thus the Los Rios Community College District 
and the University of California, Davis, jointly 
sponsor a counselor who works with low -in- 
come and underrepresented minority students 
on all three of the Community College cam- 
puses and the Education Opportunity Program 
at Davis, to make sure that transfer students 
who need continuing assistance receive it. 



O* Their tutorial programs involve facul- 
ty members* thereby allowing tutorial at- 
dataaceto be directly related to the ezpec* 
tatlona of elaaaroom instructors. 

As an illustration, Sacramento City College 
has developed a comprehensive tutorial pro- 
gram that is coordinated by a certificated staff 
member who works closely with the faculty in 
identifying sulgect matter needs and selecting 
student tutors. 

4« They maintain articulation agree- 
ments with four-year institutiona that pro- 
vide students with dear information about 
the transfer requirementa of those institu- 
tions. 

Such agreements are widespread in California, 
but among those that illustrate particularly 
close cooperation are those between the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine, and Los Angeles 
Harbor College - which have established a 
comprehensive articulation agreement and 
provide updated transfer information to stu- 
dents via micro-computer - and between Santa 
Barbara City College and the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, which have devel- 
oped articulation agreements between them 
for 50 academic nuyors as well as concurrent 
enrollment opportunities for City College stu* 
dents to take one University course each quar- 
ter while attending the City College and a 
computer tracldng and advisement system 
that monitors students' academic progress 
from their senior year in high school through 
their University enrollment 
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At least seven elements 
characterize the most efifective 
programs of public universities 

!• They provide outreach in Junior high 
schools as well as senior high schools. 

Rather than waiting until students are already 
in the ninth or tenth grades, these programs 
have recently expanded their services to pro- 
vide academic tutoring and counseling at the 
seventh* and eighth-grade levels. 

Thus the University of California's Early 
Outreach Program has provided assistance 
through academic tutoring and academic coun* 
seling to approximately 9,000 junior high 
school students throughout California. 

2« They provide assistance to feeder 
junior and senior high schools in improv* 
ing their curriculum and instruction. 

Rather than directing most of their efforts at 
increasing the enrollment of low-income and 
minority students through outreach and 
special admissions programs - which are only 
of limited value in increasing the retention 
and graduation rates of these students, a 
limited number of four-year institutions have 
established partnerships with local school dis- 
tricts to improve the academic preparation of 
prospectiv3 students by strengthening their 
courses and teaching methods. 

For example, the University of California, Ir- 
vine, has begun a collaU>rative program with 
the Santa Ana public schools whereby Univer- 
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sity faculty work with Santa Ana teachers and 
administratoni on course content and method- 
ology j*U8t as the University of California, Ber- 
keley, has been working with the Oakland 
public schools through the Access/Cooperative 
College Preparatory Program. 

3« Tliey offer ^summer bridge** programs 
for low*income and underrepreaentad stu- 
dMits botwaen high school graduation and 
tho frealunan y ear. 

Over the summer before the start of the fresh- 
man fall term, these programs assess students' 
academic competencies and study skills, pro- 
vide assistance in strengthening areas of 
weakness, and introduce students to campus 
expectations, culture, and social life prior to 
the arriviftl of other fireshmen and returning 
students. 

Among the several summer bridge programs, 
the University of California, Berkeley, pro- 
vides a sununer experience that is designed to 
ease the transition of college-bound low-in- 
come and minority students that is supported 
by staff members of its Student Learning Cen- 
ter, CouoMling Center, and Career Planning 
and Placement Center 

4« They offer orientation programs to 
both fireshmen and transfer students* 

These programs are designed to help all in- 
coming students make a successful transition 
from high school or Community College to the 
four-year campus by clarifying institutional 
requirements and identifying campus resour- 
ces for helping meet them. 

Among these orientation programs, the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, conducts 
campus orientation seminars for incoming 
freshmen and Community College transfer 
students to introduce them to the complexity of 
the UCLA campus and to make them aware of 
its resources. 

5s They coordinate academic adviaing 
and career planning. 

By integrating these two functions, they help 
students develop educational plans that sup- 
port their career and life goals, and they 



encourage students to give thought to these 
goals at the start of their program rather than 
waiting until they are juniors or seniors. 

For instance, several campuses of the Califor- 
nia State University and the University of 
California provide coordinated academic advis- 
ing and career planning for all their students. 

Sm Their academic tutoring involves the 
faculty. 

As in Community Colleges, this effort assures 
that tutoring achieves the expectations of the 
faculty as well as increasing the interaction 
between students and their instructors and 
professors. 

Thus at Oakes College, faculty members along 
with student tutors provide small-group tuto- 
rial as si sta n ce for students needing more in- 
depth assistance. The interaction between 
Oakes faculty and students does much to in- 
crease the students' understanding of what is 
expected of them and has had a positive impact 
on their self-image. 

7« Finally, they offer student residential 
and social activities designed to make low* 
income and ^sinority students feel wel- 
come and wanted. 

Again, at Oakes College, Provost Blake and 
his associates organized not only the curricular 
activities and instructional methods but also 
the extracurricular activities and faculty stu- 
dent relations to capitalize on the different 
resources that its students brought with them. 



At least six elements characterize 
the strategies of independent 
colleges and universities 

1« They provide admissions outreach ac- 
tivities especially designed for minority 
students. 

Approximately one-third of California's inde- 
pendent colleges and universities that belong 
to the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities have specially desig- 
nated admissions officers whose major respon- 
sibility is the recruitment of minority stu- 
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dents. More than a third participate in such 
campus-based community outreach programs 
as **Upward Bound'' and "Cal-SOA?.*' Nearly 
half hold special minority student visitation 
days during which students can visit the cam- 
pus and learn more about its programs. And 
nearly two-thirds employ current minority stu- 
dents as admissions aides to assist in the re* 
cruitment of new minority students. 

2* They provide residentiml housing op- 
portunities, small clasaet, and an atmos- 
phere that involves students in campus 
life. 

Approximately two-thirds of the undergradu- 
ate students enrolled at CalifomiaV indepen- 
dent colleges and universities live in institu- 
tion-spons^ed housing. Moreover, such hous- 
ing is available for virtually every student who 
would like to take ad vantage of it Numerous 
studies, such as those <tf Alexander Astin of 
UCLA have shown that students who live on 
campus are more involved in collegiate activi- 
ties than other students. 

The average student-faculty ratio at Califor- 
nia's independent institutions is 14:1. Nearly 
every student has the opportunity to get to 
know faculty members well. 

3* They offer orientation and adjustment 
programs for all new students, creating a 
positive atmosphere of transition from 
home to campus. 

The vast mi^rity of independent institutions 
have orientation programs for all new students 
prior to the onset ofeach academic year. These 
programs are engineered to help incoming stu- 
dents adjust to campus life and to assist them 
in selecting courses and programs tailored to 
their interests and ambitions. 

Ranging from two to five days in duration, 
these programs typically begin before the fall 
semester and are often mandatory for all new 
students. Student personnel officers report 
that these programs serve as productive peri- 
ods for development of interest in campus act- 
ivities. 

4« They provide speciaUy tailored finan- 
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cial aid packages for individual students. 

Approximately one-fourth of California's inde- 
pendent institutions have specie!)/ designated 
financial aid pools that are set aside for mi- 
nority students. The intent of these extra 
funds is to provide minority students with the 
incentive to attend an independent college or 
university. Since the majority of these stu- 
dents will not have long-standing family or 
experiential ties with an independent campus, 
admissions ofiBcers find that scholarships and 
grants make a difference for students who 
demonstrate financial need. 

In addition to the special programs geared 
exclusively for needy minority students, most 
independent institutions maintain a solid plat- 
form of financial aid programs open to all 
needy students. Indeed, while dollars from 
state and federal sources have remained 
largely static over the last five years, insti- 
tutional dollars for financial aid have on the 
average increased by more than 15 percent 
each year. 

5* They operate a safety net of academic 
assiatance programs* ranging from peer 
counseling to direct contacts with senior 
faculty members. 

Virtually all of California's independent col- 
leges and universities offer some type of pro- 
grams in academic assistance for their stu- 
dents. Ranging from peer tutoring to direct 
faculty contact, these efforts keep attrition 
rates low. While these support activities are 
typically open to all enrolled students, student 
personnel officers report proportionately repre- 
sentative participation from minority stu- 
dents. 

6* And they coordinate academic advis* 
ing and career planning with students' in- 
terests and ambitions. 

At most independent colleges and universities, 
students are assigned academic advisors who 
meet with them regularly throughout the 
period of enrollment at the college. The rela- 
tionship that develops between the student 
and faculty advisor often serves as a stimulus 
for pursuing a professional field. In many 
cases, faculty work closely with students in job 
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referral and in internship placement. 

These efforts are backed by the services of ca- 
reer planning and placement centers on the 
campuses. Since most independent college stu- 
dents graduate with a nuu'or in a liberal arts 
field, career centers serve as important links 
between the campus and the real world. Stu- 
dent personnel officers report heavy usage of 
these centers by all students. 



Few programs, of course, exhibit all of these 
separate characteristics at either the school, 
Commimity College, or university level, and 
some succeed in aifecting students while em- 
phasizing only a few of them. But overall, the 
more that programs exhibit these attributes, 
the greater their impact on student perform- 
ance and academic success. 
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THREE 



Other Proposals 



THE report of the Intersegmental Policy Task 
Force, Expanding Educational Equity in Cali- 
fomia's SchooU and CoUege$, is only the latest 
in a series of documents from California insti- 
tutions and organizations about equal educa- 
tional opportunity. Recommendations from 
seven of its predecessors deserve particular 
attention: 




The Posttecondary 
Education Commissioiit 1982 



In April 1982, the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission issued its fourth and 
latest report on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity in California Postsecondary Education, 
in which it concluded that the greatest barrier 
to equal educational opportunity in Califor* 
nia's colleges and universities continues to be 
the poor academic preparation of students at 
the secondary school level. It emphasized the 
need to strengthen college preparatory pro- 
grams in the schools and improve their artic- 
ulation with undergraduate curricula (p. 25): 

The miyor priority in the State effort 
during the next five years should be to 
strengthen the basic college preparatory 
curriculum in mathematics, English, and 
science at California's junior and senior 
high schools. This effort must involve co- 
operation among secondary and post- 
secondary educators, parents, and local 
school brards. 
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schools through a series of reforms, incentives, 
and strategies which can provide for the edu- 
cational, personal, and career needs of each 
pupil.** In that Act, the Legislature identified 
eight needed activities of California's schools: 

(a) Provide a variety of instructional 
styles and classroom settings which ac- 
commodate the differing ways that re- 
search has shown children learn. 

(b) Maintain orderly and efficient school 
campuses which encourage positive atti- 
tudes among students and high morale 
and hi^ quality teaching from teachers. 

(c) Ensure that the specialized needs of 
identified groups of students are met by 
the effective use of categorical aid fund- 
ing. 

(d) Provide appropriate and meaningful 
instruction to meet the variety of future 
and career goals of students. 

(e) Assure that pupils achieve academic 
proficiency in the essential areas of skill 
and knowledge. 

(f) Identify and respond to the individual 
educational needs of pupils, each of whom 
is a unique human being who can ulti- 
mately become a responsible and contrib- 
uting member of society. 

(g) Develop each pupil's sense of respect 
of self ind others, personal and social re- 
sponsibility, and critical thinking. 

(h) Involve parents and community mem- 
bers in a broad range of activities at each 
school, recognizing the vital role parental 
attitudes and values have in their chil- 
dren's education. 
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On July 28, 1983, Governor Oeukmejian ap- 
proved the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform 3 m. ^ , ^««ci«*,..«» taao 
Act of 1983 (Senate BUI 813). which sought "to ^ ' Legislature, 1983 
encourage continued reform and improvement In the 1983-84 Budget Act, the Legislature 
of California's elementary and secondary stated in Supplementary I^anguage its intent 
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that equal educational opportunity programs 
in California's colleges and universities con- 
form to four State policies: 

Secondary schoola should have the lead- 
ership role in preparing secondary school 
students for college. This includes assur- 
ing that all students are aware of college 
and university requirements for varioe^j 
motors so that college-bound studtnvs can 
take the necessary courses. To the extent 
that supplementary services, such as tu- 
toring and academic skills-building, are 
necessary to increase the number low- 
income and minority students who enroll 
in poetsecondary education, such services 
should be provided cooperatively by sec- 
ondary and poetsecondary institutions. 

Informational outreach services - such as 
campus tours and academic advising - 
should involve active and coordinated ef- 
forts by secondary and poetsecondary ed- 
ucators, working through regional inter- 
segmental organizations wherever possi- 
ble. 

The goal of developmental and informa- 
tional outreach programs is to increase 
the enrollment of unde rr epre s e n ted stu- 
dents in each segment of poetsecondary 
education, instead of at individual cam- 
puses. 

The California Poetsecondary Education 
Commission (CPEC) shall evaluate all 
postsecondary equal educational opportu- 
nity programs on a regular basis, as well 
as report annually on the extent to which 
the policies listed above are being follow- 
ed. 

The Legislature instructed the Commission, 
the University of California, the California 
State University, the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges, and the State 
Department of Education to '^work together to 
(1) develop the specific details of the above 
policy and (2) develop a plan and timetable for 
implementing the policy.** In response, the 
Commission and the segments created an Ad 
Hoc Task Force on F\umI Educational Oppor- 
tunity Programs which in March 1985 issued 
A Plan to ImpUnunt Ntw State Policy on Poit- 
ncondary Equal Educational Opportunity 



Programs. Because of the importance of the 
principles and recommendations stated by the 
lAsk force in that report, 12 of its mcgor prin- 
ciples elaborating on the four policies and 15 of 
its major recommendations for implementing 
them are reproduced here» along with its ad- 
vice about responsibilities for implementation 
and monitoring progress on them (Ad Hoc 
Task Force, 1985, pp. 34-41): 



LEGISLATIVE POLICY 1: Sacondary schools should 
havs ths Isadsrshlp rots In preparing sacondary 
school stodsnts for coUag s. 

PRINCIPLE 1: As dirsctsd in the Hughes*Hart Edu- 
cational Rsform Aet of 19S3, sach secondary Mhool has the 
rssponsibility to prspart studsnU for postsecondary study, 
and Khools should be held accountable for their record in 
carrying out this responsibility. 

RecoBuaendation: The SuperinUndent of Public In- 
struction and Jie Stats Board of Education should adopt 

(1) specific policy statemenla to reaffirm that one of the 
mejor respoosibilitiee of all sscondary schools is to prepare 
studenu adequately fbr college and <2) criteria by which 
sscondary schools will be held accountable for increasing 
the number of students who are academically prepared for 
college, especially students from underrepresented back- 
grounds. The S^rintsndent should annually report on 
the record of each secondi'ry echool in sMoting these cri- 
teria« particularly identifying thoss schools in low-income 
communitiee that are suocessftil in graduating a large 
number of studenu eligible fbr the University and the 
SUte Univerfltty. 

Implementatkm and Moaitorlag: Within the next year, 
this reconunendatton should be implemented, so that be- 
ginning in 19S6-S7 the Superintendent can provide annual 
reports to ths Legislature on the record of the secondary 
schools in this area. The Commission will monitor and 
report annually on progress in ths implementation of this 
rscommendation. 

PRINCIPLE S: Secondary schools should be recognized 
and rewarded for denwnstrating a commitment to and 
success with silbrts to increase ths graduation and college- 
going rateo of low-income and underrspresented sthnic 
minority students and for utilizing existing Iocs! or cate- 
gorical aid programs to support this effort Federal and 
State l^mding for education programs should includf in- 
centives fbr schools to improve student academic per- 
formance. 

Recoomieiidation: The State Department of Education 
should (1) review the current provisions of the State- 
fUnded Compensatory Education Program to identify any 
disincentives in the finding mechanism for schools to 
improve the academic performance of their students and 

(2) maks recommendations, if necessary, to strengthen the 
incentives for schools to utilize these fimds in improving 
the graduation rates of their studsnts. 

Implementation and Monitoring; Within the next year, 
the State Department of Education should begin to imple- 
ment this reconunendation. The Conunission will rsport 
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annually on progrMs in the implementttion of this rec* 
ommandation. 

PRINCIPLI 9: Sach tacondajry tchooi hM the r^non* 
•ibility to Identify (1) thv atranfftha and weakneaaea of itt 
eiiatiay academic proffram, (2) any limiutiona in provid- 
iof a Itall ranft of coUegt-praparatory eervicea, and (3 ) th<i 
kinda rfadivitiaa and reaourcaa needed to reapond to these 
iimitatioiia. 

Ke ffO i nm a n da ti oa: The State DepartOMnt of Education 
ahouid fiiUlitato th% acCtTity of the aecondary echoola in aa- 
seaiiiiC and Mrenftfaeiiiaff their eziatiiif academic pro- 
grama by (1) diatributinf infbnnation about alternative 
methoda to utUiae exiatiiig categorical aid programa for 
coUefe-praparalary pvograaBa, (2) eneooragii^ and ade- 
quataly aupporting exiatir^^ auooeaM aecoodary school 
coUafe-prepantory programa targeted teward pupila from 
groupa that are na dar rep r aae n ted in inatitutiona of poet* 
iecoodary edocatioii, and (3) OMmitoring the exiating Uai- 
mai^ and College Opportnnitiea Program eatabliahed by 
schoala aad aehool diatricte otilisiiig the proviaiona of SB 
968 (StelnteaoriMt Chapter 1298). 

f mpte wnt a t laqi ami IMn ai teffln g : Within the next year, 
the Stete Departmaol of Sdncation ahouid begin te imple- 
ment thia reeomasandatiea. The Coouniasion will report 
annually on pcogreaa hi the impleaaentetion of thia rec- 
ommadation. 

PRINi^LE 4: Mastery jm acadmnie concepte and 
curricaum on ttn secondary achool level '%m critical te 
Aiture rcadeoBic aueceaa in college. 

lUooaivwndalioA: Equal educational opportunity eflbrta 
on the se^Hwdary school level should give primary empha* 
sis te strengthening the academic preparation of low-in- 
come and ethnic minority studente as a meana of increaa- 
ing the numbera who graduate horn high school and both 
enroll in and succeed in college* School diatricte and aec- 
ondary schools ehould form partnerahips with poataec- 
ondary inatitutiona ao that fiMulty from both typaa (^in- 
stitutions can work together te develop comprahenaive new 
curriculum and instructional rssdsU, and improve the aca- 
demic and teaching skills of secorxlary school staff. Theee 
partnerahipa shoukl be baaed on direct working relation- 
ships among teachers and adminiatraters on both the aec- 
ondary and poetaecondary levela. 

ImptoflMOtatioii aad Mooltorliig: Within the next year, 
iecondary and poataacondary inatitutiona should begin 
implementing thia reconunendation. The Commisaion will 
report annually on progreoa in ite i nplementetion. 



LEGISLATIVE POUCY 2: Supplementary services 
for saeondary achool studente ehould be provided co- 
operativoly by sacondanr and poataacondary Instltu- 
tlooa. 

PRINCIPLE 5: While the eecondary schools have the 
leaderahip role in preparing studente for college, coopera- 
Uve involvement by aecoodary and poateecondary educa- 
tors ia rsquired te im^Dve college-preparatery programs. 
Poataacondary inatitutiona have the responsibility te work 
cooperaUvaty with aecondary achoois in providing the 
kinda of activitiea and reeourcea needed by secondary 
school studente te prepare them academically for college 
through appropriately oriented and Amded poataacondary 
equal educational opportunity programa. 
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Recom'^ endation: Postsecondary outreach programs 
that p. . ide supplementary services such as tutoring and 
academic skills building should include formal cooperative 
working relationships with secondary school offiiciala, so 
that these ofFlcials have a direct voice In planning and af • 
sesaing the servicee that are provided in the school and so 
that these servicee are linked with comprehensive efforte 
to improve the college-preparatery curriculum, even if this 
means adjusting or restructuring the existing postoec* 
ondary equal educational opportunity programa. 

Implementadon and Moniteiing: Within the next year, 
secondary and poataacondary inatitutions ahouid begin im- 
plementipf thia reconunendation. The Conuniaaion will 
report annually on progreaa in ite implemenution. 

PRINCIPLE 8: Parentel involvement and support is a 
erf tical element in the academic success of studente at both 
the secondary and poetsecondary levels. Ths parente of 
many k»w-income and ethnic minority atudeute would 
benefit from aaaiatance in working with their children te 
develop poaitive attitudea abuit school and the importance 
of enrolling in college-preparatory coursea. 

RocoauBondatioai All exiating and any new equal edu- 
cational opportunity outreach programs should implement 
strategiaa te aasiat parente of low-income and ethnic mi- 
nority studente in aupporting their children by: (1) devel- 
oping early poaiUve attitudea about ichool and college 
attendance, (2) enrolling in collage-preparatory couraea of 
study, (3 ) gaining tutorial and other acadamic aasistai»^ • 
aa needed, and (4) acquiring financial aaaiatence needed 
for poateecondary enrollment 

Implemantotlon and Monitoring: Within.the next year, 
secondary and poataacondary iostitutiona should begin 
implementing this reconunendation. The Conuniaaion will 
report annually on progreea in ite implemenUtion. 

PRINCIPLE 7: Repressntetive^ the private aector can 
play an important role in enhancing the college-prepara- 
tory curriculum by providing career awarenesa experi- 
encee for the studente. 

Raeommandation! Secondary Khools, aided by post- 
secondary equal opportunity programa, shoukl develop co- 
opt' rative partnerships with buaineaa, industry, and pro- 
feaaional associationa so tha* the various resources from 
the private sector can be utilized te improve career aware- 
neaa and financial support for their low-income and ethnic 
minority studente enrolled in coUege-preparatory pro- 
grams. 

Iuipi«in«ni«uon and Monitoring: Within the next year, 
secondary and poataacondary institutions should begin 
implemenUtion of this recommendation. The Conunission 
will report annually on progress in ite implementetion. 

PRINCIPLE 8: Poetsecondary institutions can provide 
important aaaiatance to secondary schools in the improve- 
ment of college-preparatory programa through (1) teacher 
education orograms for new and current secondary school 
teachera and administrators, (2) counselor-training pro- 
granu for new and current secondary achool counaelors, (3 ) 
in-service training programs for secondary school ad- 
ministrators, and (4) reeearch on various education issues 
concerning foctors ^Aat affect the movement of underrep- 
reaented ethnic m/jiority studente through secondary and 
poateecondary inatitutiona. 
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lUcoiBiii«iidAlioii SA: Pottateondanr institutions and 
particulsrir ths Cslifbrnia Ststs Univsrsitjr hsvs ths re- 
sponsibility to rtssssM ths sfftctivsnsss of thsir teschsr 
sducatkm sod oouBss]or*trtiiiiiif profrtms ia prtpshnf 
indiTiduak to tsseh and eounssl stndiiiits from vsrioos sth* 
nic, sod kow-inoomo backffroiuids. A pansl of sducstors 
with stpsrtiss in mnltievlUiral sducatioiu including rsp- 
rsssnUtivM of sseondary schools with high minority sn- 
roihsMts, Aould bs oonvoQsd within ths asst ysar by ths 
Stats Unitsffsity to rtvisw szistinf profrans and prsssnt 
any rscommsndatioao fbr improvsttsnt as may bs nssdsd. 

Impls mft a H on and BtooHorlngs Within ths nszt ysar, 
ths Califeraia 8taU Univsrsity should implsmsnt this roc- 
onunsadatistt. FbUowing ths propossd rsasssssmsnt of 
tsachsr sdncation and counssior-traininf programs, ths 
SUts University should initiats sflbrU to implsmsnt any 
rsoommsndations mads by ths pansL Ths Coomiissio..' 
will report anntiaUy on progrsss in this arsa. 

lUco mm a n da rt o n 8B: Poatsscoadary institutions, par- 
ticolarly ths Califemia Stats Univsraity, ha^s ths rsspon- 
sihility to BSHSSS ths slfcctivsnsss of siisting ia*ssrvtcs 
training programs fcrsscoadary school sdministrators in 
preparing tlism fee hnplsmsnt and maintain strong coUsgs* 
preparatory programs in asfastis with stodsnts from van- 
ooa sthnic sad low*iaeonm bacfcgroonds. Easting sCforU 
should be Mpplsmsotsd with an sspaudsd in-ssrvics pro* 
gram Ibr jmyor an^ ««iMir Li^fa sdmol sdministrators for 
schools and diatMcta in the lower quartils of academic 
achierement. 

lasplementation and Bfoaitoring: Within the next year, 
the California SUte University should kaplemsnt this rec- 
ommendation. Ths Commission will report attiwHy on 
progrsee in this arsa. 

IU;o«UBendation 80: Postsseondary hiatltutions and 
psxticularly the University of California havs ths rsspon- 
sihility to o&ndoet r e e e arch that will expand our nndar- 
standing of fkctors stratsgiee that promoU the edoca* 
tional achievement of students ib>m varieua ethnic racial, 
linguistic and low-incoma backgrounds. RspreeenUtives 
of ths P o st ssco n ds r y Education Commission should meet 
within the aext 5 r to iaventory existing and on-going re- 
search on such , cs and idsntify any important topics 
thatm .xeea rd L 

Impienn .«on and Monitoring! Within the next year, 
the Commission should take the lead in implementing this 
recommendattont working cooperativeiy with repreeenU- 
tivee of the State DepartoMnt of Education and various 
sscoadftry and postsscondsry institutions. 

PRINCIPLE t: Coilsge entrance examinations provide 
helpAil information for (1 ) ideutiiying students' sducation* 
al plans, career plans, and achisvsmsnt Isvels and <2) as- 
sisting undsddsd studsnts in choosing an academic mi^r 
and career. 

RecoBUsendaHons RepreaenUtiveaofthe State Depart- 
ment of Education and the public ssgmsnts of postsscon- 
dary sdueatioa should most with repreeentetives of ths 
msjortssting a^tndea (the American College Testing Pro- 
gram and ths VJege Board) to determine how theeetesu 
reflect the core curriculum of the eecondar^ rrbools and to 
idsntify (1) ths kinds ofstudsntdau that arsnMwbsing 
gathsrsd by ths tssting agendee an^. (2) how thsss daU 
c«A bs ussd by sscondary and pAftsscondary sducators to 
sssist studsnts; snd agres on a ^'sporting schsduls for ths 
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testing agencies to use in making these data available to 
the educational institutions. 

Implsmentation and Monitoring: Within the next year, 
the State Department of Education and the public postsec- 
ondary institutions should implement this recommends- 
tion. The Commission will report annually on progress in 
this area. 

LEGISLATIVE POLICY 3: Informational outreach 
ssrvicss should hfivolva actiys and coordinated ef- 
forte hy sacos^dary and postsscondsry educators, 
working through regional Intersagmsntal organisa- 
tions wherever poasihle. 

PRINCIPLE 10: Regional interssgmsntal coopsration is 
a mechanism for coordinating outrsach efforts, and secon- 
dary and postsscondsry institutions should sctively pro- 
mote their devekpment, while recognizing that they may 
not work in all placee and that they are not a suLstitats for 
iodiyidual institutionsl sfforts. 

RecomaMndatlon: Priority in SUts fruiding for postsec- 
ondary outreach programs should bs givsn to thoss pro* 
grams that hicluds regional intersegmental coordination 
as s primary component of ths outresch sffort 

Implemitntatlojn and Monitoring: Ths Lsgislature and 
Governor .^uld implsment this rsconmisndation through 
ths budget process. Ths Conunission will snnually report 
on progress in its implementation. 

PRINCIPLE 11: Postsscondary institutions have the re- 
sponsibility to provide coordinated outreach services to 
sscondsry school studsnts. 

Racommondatlon UA: Ths sUtswids officee of the Uni- 
versity of California, ths California Stats University, and 
ths Cslifomia Community Colleges sh3uld sncourage and 
support ftirthsr campus participation in formal interinsti- 
tutionai outrsach projects. The Univereity of California 
has taksn Issdsrship in this effort, voluntarily providing 
strong snnual financial support to sxistaig regional proj- 
scts. Ths systemwide oiRcee of the other two postsscondary 
ssgmsnts should initiats s similar financial commitment 
to interinatttutional efforts. 

Implamantation and Monitoring: Within ths next yesr, 
ths statswids offices of the three public segments of post- 
sscondsry sducation should begin implementing this rec- 
ommsndation. Ths Commission will report annually on 
progress in its implsmsntation. 

Reoommendatlon UB: Each public college and univer- 
sity campus should designate one individual for one office 
u responsibis for coordinating ail of its outresch services 
St ths school sits. Beginning in the 1986-86 scadsmic year, 
the SUte Department of Education and the Postsscondary 
Education Conunission should snnually publish this in- 
formation to fkciliute the coordination of outreach ssrvices 
throughout the State. 

Implementation and Monitoring: Prior to April 1985, 
repressnUtivss of ths Commission snd the State De- 
partment of Education should initiate efforU to implement 
this rsconunsndation, working cooperatively rrth repre- 
ssntativss of ths sUtswids offices of the postsscondary in- 
stitutions. 

LEGISLATIVE POLICY 4: Ths goal of outreach pro- 
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grams U to inerem tht fnroUm«nt of underrepre- 
sonUd students in each sogment of postsecondary 
•ducatiottt instead of at ip* * vidua! campuses 

PRINCIPLE IS: The primary purpose of informational 
outreach proftams is to provide students with facts about 
the full range of poctsecondary alternatives ao that stu- 
dents can make informed decisions about where they want 
to enroll for postsecondary study. Informational outreach 
programs should be utilised to increase enrollments of 
underrepresented ethnic minority students in each seg- 
ment of poetsecondary education . 

Recowmiidation: Priority in SUte ftmding for informa- 
tional outreach progranu should be given to those pro- 
grams that have the primary purpoee of increasing the 
enrollments of underrepreeented students in each segment 
of pistsecoodary education rather than at an individual 
campus 

ImpleoMiitatlon and Monitorinf: The Legislature and 
Governor should implement this recommendation through 
the tudfet proceea. Durinf the next two years, the Com- 
missioa should review the operation of existinf informa* 
tional ootreacfa programs to verify their compliance with 
this legislative policy. 



4e Assembly Bill 3775, 1984 

As part of Assembly Bill 3775 (1984; Chacon), 
the Legislature directed the Postsecondary Ed- 
ucation Commission to establish a task force to 
evaluate existing supplementary services and 
financial assistance provided for Community 
College Extended Opportunity Programs and 
Services students who transf<>)r to public four- 
year institutions, and to make recommen* 
dations for modifying programs ar d services to 
facilitate the transfer process. In March 1985, 
the Commission published the report of that 
tajk force, and its 12 recommendations are 
reproduced here: 



RUCOMBIIINDATION I: Extended Oooortunitv Pro. 
grams and Serrces on every Community College campus 
should explicitly emphasize and encourage ti insier among 
their other goals. 

RECOMMENDATION S: Extended Opportunity Pro- 
grams and Service* on every Community College campus 
hould include staff qualified to counsel all bops students 
resarding their individual educational objectives and the 
specific academic or vocational training program necessary 
to achieve these objectives. This counseling should begin 
■s the students enter eops and enroll in classes at the Com- 
munity College. 

RECOMMENDATION 3: The Office of the Chancellor of 
the California State University should esUblish a three- 
year pilot program on five Sute University camput ^ to 
provide cops transfer students eligibilJcy for cop grants 
and services, if the students meet the admission require- 
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menta of the institution. The two purposes of this pilot 
program should be to (1) identify the number of transfer 
students who would need and want these grants and ser- 
:es, and (2) determine the added cost to the State Uni- 
versity if th*^ (.rogram was extended statewide. 

RECOMMENDATION 4: The California Sute Uni- 
versity and the University of California should guarantee 
fee waivers for admissions applications for all eops 
students who provide waiver forms signed* by Community 
College COPS directors. 

RECOMMENDATION 5: Timely ioformaUon and as- 
sistance should be made available to all interested eops 
students about application deadlines for admission and 
financial assistance at four-year institutions, cops staff on 
each Community College campus have the responsibility 
to make sure these services are available, and staff aom 
four-year institutions have the responsibility to assist 
wherr approprir.te in providing these services. 

RECOMBfENDATION 6: A proportion of the new Cal 
Grant B awards each year should be earmarked for Com- 
munity College students transferring to four-year insti- 
tutions. 

RECOMMENDATION 7: In assisting all cops ctudents 
to identify their educational objectives, Extended Oppor- 
tunity Programs and Services on all Community College 
campuses, should identify those studenU who want to 
transfer to a four-/ear institution plus others who have the 
potential to tranafer successfully, cops directors should at 
least annually share the names and addresses of these 
potential eops transfer students with cop and saa directors 
at public umversities throughout the State. 

RECOMBfENDATION 8: Quarterly meeUngs of Com- 
munity College, State University, and I'niversity of Cali- 
fornia ^taff from cops, cop, and saa should be held within 
each region to exchange and upd.«te information designed 
to facilitate cooperation among their programs and thereby 
more effectively serve their students. The systemwide of- 
fices of each of the three segments should take the lead in 
promoting these cooperative efforts. 

RECOMAIENDATION 9i The systemwide offices of the 
University and State University should annually provide 
information to all cops directors listing available campus 
services for transfer studenU, eligibility criteria to utilize 
these services, and the key conUct persons on each 
campus. In addition, staff from these systemwide offices 
should meet annually with cops directors to identify other 
cooperative artions that might be taken to improve 
available services tor cops transfer students. 

RECOMMENDATION 10: Eops directors should work 
with other Community College staff to make available to 
all interested cops students, as well as all other interested 
students, a class providing skills necessary for successful 
study at a university, involving time management, re- 
search and study skills, classroom note-ukmg skills, and 
writing skills. 

RECOMBfENDATION 1 1: University and SUte Univer- 
sity campuses should make available special compre- 
hensive orientation sessions for interested transfer 
StudenU, including coPS transfer students, that provide 
the same kinds of suistance typically provid^.^. to first- 
time freshmen cop students. Sessions should be seoarate 
from those for freshmen and take into account thf b'^oader 
educational experiences of the transfer students. 
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RECOMMENDATION IS: The syscemwide offices of the 
three poetMcondAry segments should work together to 
develop complementary datt-proceuing services to pro* 
vide timely shmring of datt regarding eops students who 
( 1 ) apply for admission to a public university, (2 ) enroll at « 
public university campus, or (3) receive eop or saa support 
services. In addition, timely information should be shared 
with E0P8 directors regarding the academic performance of 
SOPS students who transfer to public univemties. 



the 12 recommendations of the Task Force and these three 
Commission recommendations have been implemented 
and the transfer process for eops students has improved. 



5. 



The Postsecondary 
Education Commission, 1986 



On April 15, 1985, the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission issued its own comments on 
the recommendations of the EOPS task force 
and offered the following four proposals and re- 
quests (1985b, p. 4): 



1. The State University should revise its priorities for 
admissioa to cop so that they are similar to iu lenaral 
enroilmant and admission priorities, as provided in Sectioii 
66202 of the Education Code. The primary goal of cop 
should ba to increase the number of low-income and edu* 
cationaUy disadvantaged studenU who receive baccalau- 
reate decrees. The achievement of this objective will be 
promoted by giviiiip priority for admimon to eoP to those 
low-inconn and educatioually disadvanuged etudents 
who have already completed two years of coUegiaU study 
at a Community Collage. This change in pnonty will also 
better guarantee that successftil COPS StudenU are not lost 
in ths transfer proces s . This recommendation can be im- 
plemented either by expanding Ainding for the State Uni- 
versity's COP to serve these additional studenU or by im- 
proved working relationships between cOPS and cop cam* 
pus directors to better serve potential transfer students, as 
specified below. 

2. Community College cops campus directors and their 
State University cOP counterparts should develop formal 
workmg agreements to better serve all low-income and 
educationally disadvantaged firs^time freshmen who are 
£0P eligible but who cannot be admitted to COP because of 
limited campus resources. These agreements should spec* 

ify tUmt thmmm mtuAmnfm will rmi*mtvm. rt\wnnrmhmnmi%rm m**m~ 

demic cot«iiseling about course and transfer requirements, 
mcluding the appropriate Community College courses* to 
complete and the grade*point average to achieve so that 
they can be admitted to the State University after one or 
more years of Community College study. Assurance 
should also be provided to these students that their aca- 
demic success in Community College will guarantee their 
eligibility for cop, if the student is still in need of these 
services. 

3. Commission staff, in cooperation with staff from the 
systemwide offices of the California State University and 
the California Community Colleges, should review alter- 
native methods to use incentives in allocating fluids to the 
various campuses. 

4«. The Commission requests a follow*up report to be com- 
pleted prior to November 1986 about the extent to which 
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The Postsecondary 
Education Commission, 1985 

On March 4, 1985, the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission adopted its report, Reaffirm- 
ing California's Commitment to Transfer, con- 
taining 24 recommendations aimed at aiding 
student transfer from California's Community 
Colleges to its public universities. In that re- 
port, the Commission recognized the '^signif- 
icant efforts by the University and State Uni- 
versity to improve the high school preparation 
and increase the eligibility for freshman ad- 
mission of disadvantaged students," but it 
stated that **the need for effective Community 
College transfer remains great, and, in fact, is 
even more urgent than in 1960" (1985a, p. 8). 
Because so many of the Commission's recom- 
mendations in that report aim at increasing 
the transfer opportunities of low-income and 
ethnic minority students, all 24 recommenda- 
tions are reproduced here: 



lUCCOBiMENDATION 1: The California Community 
Colleges should work with their feeder high gchoole to 
encourage atudenU to obtain better preparation for college 
and to improve articulation of their respective courses and 
programs in the basic skills and academic eubjects as one 
means of increasing high school graduatei' readiness to 
undertake college-level work when they first enroll in col- 
lege. 

RECOMMENDATION 2: Ip li^ht of increased subject* 
matter preparation required of freshman applicants to the 
University ard the State University, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Community Colleges, in consultation with their 



mended high school preparation for students expecting to 
enroll in a Community College that would include core 
preparation for students planning to enroll in transfer pro- 
grams* 

RECOMMENDATION 3: The Community Colleges, the 
State University, and the University should continue work 
on developing assessment procedures rdlated to the Aca* 
demic Senates' statements of basic skill competencies to be 
expected of high school graduates going to college, and the 
University and the Sute University should evaluate a<^ 
missions criteria to relate them more directly to these 
needed competencies. 

RECOMMENDATION 4: The Chancellor's Office of the 
California Conmiunity Colleges should survey the Com- 
munity Colleges to determine the degree of implemen- 
tation in Fall 1984 of assoMment, identification of trans- 
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ferstudento, counseling services related to placement, and 
follow-up u a necessary step toward full funding of the 
implementation of these services. 

RECOMMENDATION 5; The Legislature should enact 
provisions into statute with appropriate funding for assess- 
ing Community College students' needs and capabilities, 
sss i sti n g them in clarifying their goals, and monitoring 
their progress in achieving them. The Governor should ap* 
prove such legislation as essential to helping Community 
College students incrsaae their chances for success in the 
various courses of study. En addition to encouraging the 
provision of the services in Recommendation 4 by provid* 
ing additional flmda, the Sute should require accounubil- 
ity for their implementation. 

RECOMMENDATION 6: The Community College Chan- 
cellor's Office and the Board of Governors, working with 
the Academic Senate, should develop guidelines for the m- 
volvement of faculty in identifying, encouraging, and ad- 
vising transfer students, using their special insights into 
thsir own academic discipline and their studs nts' ability to 
handle course work in the discipline. 

RECOBIMENDAllON 7: The University and the State 
University should establish clear procedures for Commu- 
nity College students who intend to transfer to make up 
deficiencies in the new high school sulqect-matter require- 
ments fo r freshman admission that will go into effect in the 
late 1980r Commonity Colleges, in cooperation with the 
University and the State University, should evaluate high 
school transcripts of potential transfsr students in order to 
help them make up any sul^ject-matter and skill deficien- 
cies es quickly and efKdently as poesible . 

RECOMMENDATION S: Now and in any future action 
the Legialatore may take to change the baeie on which 
Community CoUegea are funded, it should recognize the 
cost of offsrinf comprehensive, high-quality transfer pro- 
grams and insure that each district has the financial 
reaourceetodoeo. 

RECOMMENDATION 9: The Chancellor's OfHce of the 
Community Colleges should use its course- classification 
system data base to find out (1) what kinds of courses are 
awarded baccalaureate-degree credit by the University 
and the StaU University and (2) sulqect areas where there 
is significant variation among the Community Colleges in 
the kinds of courses being certified as a first stop in achiev- 
ing greater consistency among the colleges in the nature of 
the courses they certify fbr transfer. 

RECOMMENDATION 10: The University and the SUte 
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should rf*,ise their annual performance reports to the 
Commonit)' Colleges so as to include comparable informa- 
tion as i>r as possible about numbers of students and the 
quality of whe performance of different types of students, 
including thoce who (1) were and were not eligible for 
frttshman admission when they graduated from high 
Khool and (2) do and do not persist to the bachelor's degree 
after transfer. 

RECOMMENDATION U: The University and the SUte 
University, in consultation with the Conurxunity Colleges 
and the Commission, should deeign and execute a longitu- 
din&. study of Community College transfer ^tvdents to 
obtain information about their lower-division coure«; work 
and its applicability to various baccalaureate-degree re- 
quirements, student choices of campus and mijor, acadsm- 
10 performance before and after transfsr, persistence to the 
degree, and related matters pertaining to txie question of 



how well the colleges are preparing students for transfer. 
Segmental represenUtives will be convened by the Com- 
mission to implement this recommendation. 

RECOMMENDATION 12: Local Community College 
boards should make an annual assessment of their institu- 
tions' transfer function, including the quality and availa- 
bility of transfer courss offerings, problems encountered by 
their studsnts m being admitted to four-year institutions 
or programs or in having courses accepted to satisfy bac- 
calaureate-degree requirements, and the persistence and 
performance of their students after transfer. 

RECOMMENDATION 13: Regional accrediting proce- 
dures for Community Colleges should continue to insure 
specific attention to the transfer function, with standards 
relating to the quality and availability of transfer course 
offerings and services and the performance of transfer 
students. 

RECOMMENDATION 14: The computer-based transfer 
student planning system developed at the Irvine campus of 
ths Univsrsity in cooperation with Los Angeles Harbor 
College should be evaluated in terms of its effectiveness as 
a supplement to individual counseling about transfer and, 
if found to be effective, expanded to other campuses. 

RECOBiBiIENDATION 15: SUtewide efforU to improve 
transfer information should build on regional campus-to- 
campus efforts to improve transfer information and ser- 
vices for the large majority of studsnts who want to trans- 
fer to the closest University or State University campus . 

RECOMMENDATION 16: Selected Community Colleges 
In pilot projects should designate a particular location on 
campus where information about transfer and other kinds 
of services for students interested in transfer to a four- year 
institution are available. In order to insure the success of 
these efforts, the Commission recommends that the fol- 
lowing six principles be followed: 

1. Primary responsibility for organizing and coordinating 
services to potential transfer students should rsst with 
the Community Colleges themselves; 

2. All information on transfer, including housing k\nd fi- 
nancial aid, should be available in one physical locatio«; 
on each campus; 

3. The State should provide additional resources for pilot 
projects to implement these centralized transfer ser- 
vices on several campuses; 

4. The pfijects should involve University of California 

— J r^-t.e - riA A fr • ^ . 

the-spot transcript evaluations, financial aid analyses, 
and answers to questions about uieir respective cam- 
puses; 

5. Each pilot project to enhance transfer information 
should be coordinated by its college with its efforts to 

I and monitor the progress of all its students; and 
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d. A thorough tnd independent evaluation should be re- 
quired of the projecU after a reasonable period of time. 

RECOMMENDATION 17: The California Articulation 
Number System should be implemented by the University, 
the Sute Univsrsity, and the Community Colleges with 
special State fdnding for this purpose. 

RECOMMENDATION 18: The University and the State 
University should make clear to the Conununity Colleges 
how they are currently implementing the ir.tr nt of the Leg- 
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islature wtth respect to prioritiet in enrolling undergradu- 
ate studenU. They ihould state clearly how and under 
what circumataiicM enrollment alternatives are offered to 
qualiAtd applicants to impacted programs and campuses. 

RECOMMENDATION 19: In dealing with impacted pro- 
grams and campusas, the University and the SUtt Univer- 
sity, in cooperatioa with the Community College, should 
also develop an "early warning^ system to advise transfer 
studenu about ;hc likelihood of heing admitted to the cam- 
pus and programed their choice and to assist those not like- 
ly to be admitted in making alUmative plans to achieve 
their educational goals. 

RECOMMENDATION SO: Options o£bred freshman ap- 
plicants to the Univeraity and the Sute University who 
cannot be admitted tn the campus to which they apply be- 
cause of enrollment limitacions ihould include doing their 
lower-division work in r ^'^mmunity College with assur- 
ance of priority in being «i emitted at the junior level upon 
satiafiMtorycompletictt of lower-division requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION 21: With the assistance of selec- 
ted Community College*, the Chancellor*s OfTice of the 
Community Collefea shoold work with the Univeraity and 
the SUU University to devetop a plan for rr^porting to 
them on a regular basis the number (^Community College 
students planning to transfer* including (1) the number 
preparing for each campus and impacted m^r, and (2) 
their progreaa in completing lower-division transfer re- 
quirements. 

RECOMMENDATION SI- The Univeraity and the SUU 
University, in consultation with the Community Colleges* 
should each conduct a study to And out what happens to 
Community College students who apply for advanced 
standing admission, including (1) how many apply, (2) 
what proportion of the applicants meet eligibili^ require- 
ments, (3) how many are offer >d admission to the campus 
to which they first apply, i^t how many are offered re- 
direction to another campus or piogram, and (6) the extent 
to which students accept redirection. The study should 
also examine the extent of loea of time and credit experien* 
ced by studenU who aocept redirection, and should pay 
particular attention to hatdsfaipe experienced by low-in- 
come and other disadvantaged students who are redirec- 
ted, including financial aid and housing problems. 

RECOMBfENDATION S3: The Community CoUeges and 
the State Univeraity should review articulation agree- 
menta in occupational fields in which both associate-degree 
and baccalaureate-degree programs are offered, in order to 
assess whether significant problems exist with respect to 
tne placement ot courses required tor the msjor at both the 
lower- and upper-division levels. 

RECOBIBCENDATION S4: The SUte Umversity should 
continue to provide scceas to traditional baccalaureate- 
degree programs for Community College transfer students 
with occupational majors while looking at new approaches 
to help such students complete baccalaureate-degree re- 
quirements. 



M The Achievement 
f e Council, 1984 

Finally, in late 1984. the Planning Committee 
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for The Achievement Council issued a report, 
Excellence for Whom?, prepared by Patricia R. 
Brown and Rati Haycock. That report contains 
18 recommendations for improving achieve- 
ment among low*income and minority stu- 
dents in California's schools and colleges. The 
following six are of particular impvirtance 
(Brown and Haycock, pp. 36-39). 



1. Improved Accountability: Although increaaing at- 
tention is being devoted to improving educational account- 
ability, we are seriously concerned sbout the narrowness of 
the success criteria recently developed by both federal and 
atate education offlciala. Especially critical, in our view, is 
the absence of any language on the reaponaibilities of our 
eaucators and educational institutions to poor and minor* 
ity students: rather than being encouraged to broaden the 
characteristics of students included in the move upward* 
Khools are left to generate increases in the easiest possible 
ways. We recommend the development of a more balanced 
system of accountability, centering on a set of indicators 
chosen to stimulate improvement in all aspects of the cur- 
riculum and among all kinda of students. We also recom- 
mend tnat the chief executi oflflcers of our educational 
sysUma report annually on their efforts to improve 
achievement among minority and low-income students. 

2. The KAt Curriculum: We recommend that the K-12 
curriculum be carefully rethought with an eye toward eli- 
mination of educationally unnecessary branching poinu 
and chaxuiels, and adoption of practices to assure. that, 
where studenU must be differentiated, this is accomplish- 
ed in ways that minimise the effecU of social background. 

• At the elementary level, the curriculum sitould be ori- 
ented toward ensuring that all children develop sound 
literacy skills by the end of grade six. Student mastery of 
those skills should be assessed frequently, with mdividu- 
elized assistance prescribed and provided routinely . 

• Beginning in grade seven and extending at least through 
grade ten, all students in California should be exposed to 
the same, academically rigorous core curriculum. Stu* 
dent progress should be assessed regularly and appro- 
priate assistance provided. 

• At those poinU at which studenU must be separated, 
schools should be conscious of the possible effects of any 
sorting process on poor and minority students and take 

3. Teacher and Administrator Training: Teachers and 
administratora frequently report that they feel unpre- 
pared, either by background or training, to respond effec- 
tively to the educational needs of poor and minority stu- 
dents. However, while this much is agreed to, little atten- 
tion has yet been directed toward answering the question, 
*'What do we want our teachera and administrators to 
know (and do) about these population groupa?* To answer 
this imporUnt question, we recommend that a group of ex- 
perts be convened - including teachers and adnunistrators 
from predominantly minority schools, represenutives 
from schools of education, and recognized experts on 
learning straUgies, the effecU of Uacher expectations, and 
intercultural differences in responses to school opportuni- 
ties •- to design one or more curricular modules for inclu- 
sion in teacher and administrator training programs and 
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to develop a series of in-service training programs on this 
subject 

5« Children with Linguistic Limitations: Given the 
demogrmphics of California, it seems inescapable that the 
subject of educatmg children with linguistic difficulties is 
important now and will become more so in the future. A 
review of current practice does not, however, leave us satis* 
fled, much leas give us any confidence that California will 
be ab le to meet the challenge ahead . We believe that much 
of the present problem resulta from a lack of attention to 
and agreement on the goals for bilingual and other linguis- 
tic support programs. For only in the context of agreement 
on a set of goals can available educational strategies be 
compared and selected. We recomtaend that California be- 
gin immediately to re-eKamine its strategies for assisting 
students with linguistic problems, starting with a broad- 
based discussion of the appropriate goals for these efforts 
and a thorough review of student need, then proceeding 
through a caraAil evaluation of available techniques for 
reaching these goals. 

6. Counsaling: Minority students frequently report that 
their intellectual abilities were consistently underrated by 
counselors - that they went on to higher education in spite 
of, rather than because of, the counselor. For tiiis reason, it 
would be easy to look with glee on the current trend in 
many school districts to reduce or eliminate counseling 
staffs. To do so, however, would be to ignore bow very com- 
plicated our system o5 ,)ostsecondary opportunities has be* 



come and to deny the importance of affecting the process by 
which students are informed of and programmed into (or 
out of) those opportunities. Though the state has recently 
recognized the need in this area b> incorporating addition- 
al counseling resources into the SB 813 reform package, we 
are concerned tb^c by focusing on grade 10, this provision 
will merely reiribrce existing college-going patti ms. If, on 
the other hand, additional resources were provided in 
grades 7-9 - ths period during which the cumculum be- 
gins to branch - there would be a greater opportunity to 
'^Hange current patterns. Moreover, we believe that the en- 
tire training process for counselors should be reexamined, 
as should the ways ut which schools program students into 
different curricular paths. Counselors should b^e trained to 
maximize academic opportunities for their students; they 
and their schools should be evaluated on their success in 
doing so. 

7. Mid-Range Achievers: We think that sUte, district, 
and school-level policy makers — including teachers and 
counselors - should devote greater attention to this group, 
developing specific strategies to increaac the number of 
poor and minority students reaching the top achievement 
quartile. Included among the posaible strategies are auto- 
matic programming of students into college preparatory 
courses, providing information on the relationship between 
particular courses and future opportunities, making ade- 
quate tutorial assistance available, developing incentives 
for students to take advanced coursework without risk, 
and creating an atmosphere of high expectations. 
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FOUR 



Areas for Action 



TO achieve the Legislature's goals in Assem- 
bly Concurrent Resolution 83 regarding in- 
creased representation of low-income and eth- 
nic minority students among high school, com- 
munity college, and four-year college grad- 
uates, the following objectives and steps war- 
rant implementation. 



Junior and senior high schools 

The best junior and senior high school educa- 
tion for college-preparatory students is the 
best education for all students - an education 
that develops their higher order reasoning 
skills and their knowledge so that they can 
successfully pursue either a college-level edu- 
cation or a career immediately after high 
school graduation - an education gained under 
conditions that foster continued learning, from 
teachers who expect the beet from all students, 
and in an environment that allows all students 
to view a college degree and a wide range of 
career opportunities as real possibilities for 
them rather than as idle fantasies. 

The present system of ability grouping in Cali- 
fornia's junior high schools and curricular 
tracking in its senior high schools is the great- 
est educational barrier to the achievement of 
this quality of education: it leads not only to 
low rates of university eligibility among low- 
income and most ethnic minority students, but 

lumi atuitiuii latea iiuiii iu)$u actiuui tiai;iLa 

that Students consider second and third rate. 
Unless these are changed, the Legislature's 
goals as expressed in Assembly Concurrent Re- 
solution 83 will remain impossible to achieve. 

OBJECTIVE 1: Enrollment of all secon- 
dary school students in a core curriculum 
that develops the knowledge and skills 
they need to function in society or view 
college or university attendance as a vi- 
able option. 

To this end. all California high schools should 
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offer a single core curriculum that provides for 
the development of the competencies in foreign 
language, history, social science, science and 
visual and performing art as established in the 
model curriculum standards adopted by the 
California Board of Education and those in 
English and mathematics listed below, which 
were developed by the College Board in its 
''Project Educational EQuality" and outlined in 
the '"Statement on Competencies in English 
and Mathematics Expected of Entering Fresh- 
men" of the academic senates of California's 
public colleges and universities. 



ENGUSH 
Writing SkilU 

1. The ability to generate ideae about which to write: 

2. The ability to formulate a single statement that clearly 
expre ee e i the central idea of one's eeaay ; 

3. The ability to conctruct a paragraph that develops and 
support! the paragraph*s main idea with ezampJiS or rea- 
sons; 

4. The ability Co organize paragraphs into a logical se- 
quence so that the central idea of the essay is developed to 
a logical conclusion; 

5. The ability to use vaned sentence structures and types 
effectively in order to indicate the meaning, relationship, 
and the importance of ideas; 

6. The ability to write sentences with precise and appropri- 
ate words, to distinguish between literal and figurative use 
of language, and to avoid inappropnate jargon and cliche; 

7. The ability to vary one*s choice of words and sentences 

8. The ability to present one*s own ideas as related to, but 
clearly distinguished from, the ideas of others, which in- 
cludes the ability to use documentation and avoid pla- 
giarism; 

9. The sbility to support one' opinions and conclu'^ions, in- 
cluding the appropriate use ot evidence; 

10. The ability to use dictionaries and other reference ma- 
terials for the purpose of checking words and facts used in 
one*s writing; and 

1 1 . The ability to proofread one's essay for errors and omis- 
sions of both form and substance, to revise and restructure 
where ideas are poorly organized or where evidence is 
lacking, to correct the draft for errors in capitalization, 
spelling, and puactuation, and to produce a finished paper 
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relatively free of sentence fragments, comma splices, 
agreement errors, and improper pr >noun references. 

Reading SkUU 

1. The ability to identify and comprehend the main and 
subordinata ideas in a written work and to summarize the 
ideaa in one's own worda. 

2. The ability to rtcognize different purposes and methods 
of writing, to identify a writer's point of view and tone, and 
to interpret a writer's meaning inferentially as well as 
literally. 

3. The ability to separate one's personal opinions and as- 
sumptiona from a wriUr's. 

4. The ability to vary one's reading speed and methods 
(survey, skim, review, question, and maater) according to 
the tjrpe of material and one*s purpose for reading. 

5. The ability to use the features of books and other refer- 
ence materiala, such as table of contents, preface, intro- 
duction, titles and sub-titles, index, gloaaary, appendix, 
and bibliography. 

6. The ability to define unfamiliar worda by decoding, us- 
ing contextual clues, or by using a dictionary. 

MATHEMATICS 

ArithMtic skiUs to be introduced and 
developod before the study of algebra ia befun 

1. CompuUtion with whole numbers, fhictions, and deci- 
mals; 

2. Understanding the meaning of fractions, decimals, and 
percent and their relationship to one another, 

3. Translation of situations and verbal problems into 
mathematical statements 

4. Facility in rounding, approximation, and numerical es- 
timation; appreciation of reasonableness of numerical an- 
swers 

5. Understanding and use ofbasic arithmetic properties 

6. Use and interpretation ofgraphs and tables 

7. Computation with positive integral exponents and 
square roots of perfect squares 

8. Computation of perimeters, areas, and volumes of sim- 
p ie geometric figures 

Algebra I 

1. Arithmetic operations and absolute values of positive 
and negative rational numbers 

2. Arithmetic operations with literal sjrmbols 

3. Lmear equations and their graphs 

4. Inequalities 

5. Ratio, proportion, and variation 

6. Operations with integer exponents 

7. Operations with polynomials and rational expressions 

8. Systems of linear equations with two unknowns; so* 
lutions and sp plications 



9. Special products and factoring 

10. SoluUon of quadratic equations by factoring and t-^r- 
mula 

11. Solution ofelementary word problems 

12. Application of formulas for perimeters, areas, and vol- 
umes of simple geometric figures 

Geometry 

1. Extensive reinforcement of the algebraic skills de- 
veloped in Algebra I 

2. Basic postulates of Euclidean geometry; proofs of ge- 
ometric theorems 

3. Angles, parallel lines, congruant and similar triangles, 
rectilinear figures, circles and arcs, Pythagorean theorem 

4. Application of formulas for penmeters, areas, volumes, 
and surface areas of geometric figures 

5. Geometric constructions; loci 

6. Coordinate geometry; proofs of geometnc theorems by 
coordinate geometry methods 

7. Right triangle trigonometry 

8. Solution of elementary word problems 

9. Intuitive spatial geometry 

Algebra n 

1. Simplification of algebraic expressions 

2. Fractional exponents and radicals 

3. Absolute value and inequalities 

4. Operations on polynomials 

5. Quadratic equations; completion of the square, quad- 
ratic formula, properties of roots 

6. Complex numbers 

7. Quadiatic inequalities 

8. Graphing linear and quadratic functions and inequali- 
ties, determination and interpretation of slopes 

9. Solutionsof equations with rational expressions 

10. Systems of linear equations with two and three un- 
knowns: homogeneous, dependent, and inconsistent sys- 
tema 

11. Polynomial equations 

12. Binomial t>ieorem 

13. Arithmetic and geometnc sequences and series 

14. Exponential and logarithmic functions and equations 

15. The f\mction concept, including compositions and in- 
verse functions; arithmetic operations on functions 

16. Solution of word problems, including estimation and 
approxinution 

Advanced Courses in Mathematics 
Trigonometry (one semesUr) 
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1. Trigonometric funcUoiu as ratios of lengths of side-t of 
triangles and as circular funcuons 

2. Graphical charactsnatics of trigonometric functions 

3. Solution of right triangles 

4. Radian and degree measure 

5. Trigonometric identities, including double angle, ^ alf 
angle, and addition formulas 

6. Laws of sines and cosines; solution of oblique triangles 

7. Reinforcement of fVinction concept: •spooentiil, lo^- 
nthmic, and trigonometric functions 

8. Inverse trigonometric ftmctions and their graphs 

9. Solution of trigonometric equations 
iC. Polar coordinates and vectors 

tl. Trigonometric form of complex numbers and de ^foi- 
vre's theorem 

Analytic Gaom^try and Mathematical Analysis (one 
semester) 

1. CoordinaU geometry, including detaUed treatment of 
conic sections 

2. Rational Auctions and their graphs 

3. Elementary functions and their inverses, including 
graphs of these functions 

4. Review ofpolar coordinates and vectors 

5. Graphing in polar coordinates 

6. Introduction to linear algebra 

7. Mathematical induction 

8. Parametric equations and their graphs 

9. Lines and planes in space; three-dimensional coordinate 
geometry 

10. Introduction to vectors m space 



OBJECTIVE 2: Involvement of all stu- 
dents beginning in kindergarten in a 
learning process that (1) teaches them how 
to learn, (2) expects them to learn, and (3) 
builds their self-conftdence and esteem in 
their ability to learn, in order to success- 
fully complete the revised high school 
curriculum. 

Existing categorical and general school funds 
should be refocused to this end, as follows: 

e To prepare students in kindergarten 
through eighth grade for success in the high 
school curriculum; 

• To provide academic support for those stu- 
dents who need additional assistance for 
success; and 
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• To coordinate existing supplementary ser- 
vices and undertake new services of postsec- 
ondary institutions that are targeted at low- 
income and underrepresented ethnic 
minority students in t^-e schools. 

OBJECTIVE 3: Representation of low-in- 
come and currently underrepresented 
minority students in existing college-pre- 
paratory programs equal to their propor- 
tion of students generally. 

To this end, school districts should establish 
college-preraratory course enrollment targets 
based on the Legislature's numerical goals of 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 83 for in 
creasing the eligibility rate of low-income and 
underrepresented minority students. They 
should be assisted by local postsecondary insti- 
tutions in providing academic support services, 
college counseling, college admissions infor- 
mation, and financial aid information and as- 
sistance. And they should report annual col- 
lege-preparatory class enrollment data by eth- 
nicity and family-income level to the State 
Department of Education, the Office of the 
President of the University of California, the 
Office of the Chancellor of the California State 
University, and the California Postsecondary 
Education Commission. 

OBJECTIVE 4: Access for all high school 
students to advanced classes in interme- 
diate algebra, trigonometry, calculus, nat- 
ural sciences, third-year foreign language, 
and a full range of college-preparatory 
services. 

To this end, all public secondary schools should 
make available by one means or another a full 
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atory services to students considering college 
attendance, and local postsecondary institu- 
tions should assist them as needed in providing 
these off*erings. 

OBJECTIVE 5: Provision of counseling 
and advising at key transition points in all 
students* schooling to help them under- 
stand their .^isocondary and career op- 
tions* 

To this end, counseling and advising during 
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junior and senior high school should include (1) 
educational and career planning; (2) assess- 
ment of students' basic skills, interests, and 
educational goals; (3) identification of their 
academic and social needs; (4) coordination of 
their educational experiences; and (5) informa- 
tion for parents on their childrens' educational 
process. 

In addition, all sixth-grade students and their 
parents should be introduced to college as a 
future option for the students and to what will 
be expected of them during junior and senior 
high school to make college a realistic option 
for them. And by the end of the eighth grade, 
all students should have a written assessment 
of their basic skills and educational and career 
plans that allows them to develop education 
plans through high school and establish indi- 
vidual academic support plans based on their 
diagnosed strengths and weaknesses. These 
student plans should include written infor- 
mation related to their college and career 
plans, college admission requirements, and 
financial aid opportunities and should be re- 
viewed annually and signed by the parent. 



OBJECTIVE 6: In-service training op- 
portunities for school faculty and staff* to 
help them offer the academic preparation 
required by the improved curriculum and 
increase students* self-esteem. 

This effort deserves the assistance of postsec- 
ondary faculty and staff, and it will require 
additional faculty and staff time and thus must 
be included in institutional planning and bud- 
geting. 

OBJECTIVE 7: Because of the inade- 
Quacv of available data on hiffh «Ahnnl nt- 
trition rates, collection of data on the char- 
acteristics of secondary school students on 
a statewide basis and development of a 
statewide secondary school retention pro- 
granit based on its findings. 

To this end, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, working with local school districts, should 
develop a comprehensive data system on secon- 
dary school students, including data on ethni- 
city and family-income levels. Based on these 
data, a retention program should be organized, 
dealing with such issues as teenage pregnancy, 
O 
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students' need to work, and parental involve- 
ment in the schools. 

OBJECTIVE 8: Improvement of secon- 
dary school effectiveness through the ac- 
creditation process. 

To this end, each high school should compare 
its existing curriculum as part of its self-study 
to the '^Statement on Competencies in English 
and Mathematics Expected of Entering Fresh- 
men'' adopted by the academic senates of Cali- 
fornia's three public segments of higher educa- 
tion and the model curriculum standards 
adopted by the State Board of Education. 

The Western Association of Schools and Col- 
leges should include, as part of its external re- 
view; of high schools, an evaluation of the 
availability and adequacy of student coun- 
seling and advising and the use of skill assess- 
ment in career and educational planning. 



Community Colleges 

The California Community Colleges are pres- 
ently undergoing a fundamental review of 
their mission, financing, curricula, student 
services, and governance that offers them the 
opportunity for an explicit commitment to the 
educational goals of equity and excellence in- 
corporated in Assembly Concurrent Resolution 
83. 

The Board of Governors has recently com- 
pleted major policy studies of matriculation, 
remediation, associate degree applicable 
courses, differential funding, and its evalu- 
ative role in comparison to that of the Accred- 
iting Commission for Community and Junior 
Colleges of cne western Association ot Schools 
and Colleges. During 1985-86, it will complete 
three more studies: reviews of a possible state- 
wide information system, of current and need- 
ed student services, and of a new comprehen- 
sive planning system. 

Seven activities of the Board and Community 
College districts will enable them to fulfill the 
goals of ACR 83: 

OBJECTIVE 1: Adoption as a statewide 
priority by the Board of Governors and 
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the Community Colleges o. attaining the 
quantitative goals for vocational and 
transfer program completion stated in As- 
sembly Concurrent Resolution 83. 

To this end, the Board should require all Com- 
munity College districts to adopt these goals 
and incorporate them into their planning, and 
it should hold districts accountable for results 
through the '^minimum standards'' procedure. 

OBJECTIVE 2: Greater attention by the 
Board of Governors to the adequacy and 
quality of statewide student information. 

To tliis end, the Board should require each dis- 
trict to collect annually data of student ethni- 
city and general family-income level of credit 
students, certificate and degree recipients, and 
student transfers. It should also require each 
district to annually produce a student outcome 
report that compares results with goals, by stu- 
dent ethnicity and family income level. 

OBJECTIVE 3: Assistance by the Board 
of Governors to districts in increasing the 
number of underrepresented and low-in- 
coffee students who complete vocational 
and transfer programs. 

To this end, based on its 1985-86 study of stu- 
dent services, the Board should Asvise a plan 
that: (1) recommends to districts which ser- 
vices should receive priority in funding; (2) re- 
sults in a written educational plan for each 
credit student based upon academic assess- 
ments and interviews; (3) incorporates guide- 
lines for coordination of general and supple- 
mental services, such as admissions, coun- 
seling, advising, Equal Opportunity Programs 
and Services (EOPS), cad vocational education 
funding; and w is appropriately integrated 
with the district's comprehensive planning and 
accountability procedures. 

In addition, all Community Colleges should as- 
sure that all their students have access to an 
academic advising system that assists them in 
clarifjdng their educational and career goals, 
monitors their academic progress, refers them 
to academic support services as needed, and 
helps them explore and expand their educa- 
tional and career options. 



All academic and student support stafT should 
have in-service training in (1) improving stu- 
dent self-esteem, (2) improving retention strat- 
egies, (3) using assessment data in academic 
advising and career planning, and (4) using 
student outcome data in improving support 
program efTectiveness. 

All Community Colleges should provide com- 
prehensive tutorial programs and involve fac- 
ulty in selecting and training tutors. 

OBJECTIVE 4: Assurance by the Board 
of Governors and Community College dis- 
tricts that all Community College students 
have access to transfer courses designed 
to meet the lower-division baccalaureate 
degree requirements of California's public 
universities. 

To this end. Community College faculty work- 
ing with their University of California and 
California State University counterparts, 
should review and assess current transfer 
ofTerings. Where needed and requested. Uni- 
versity and State University faculty members 
should assist Community College faculty in 
strengthening transfer courses. 

OBJECTIVE 5: Enhancement by Com- 
munity College districts of the college 
preparation of entering students. 

To this end, local Community College district 
boards of trustees should establish and annual- 
ly review each college's outreach procedures 
that encourage high school students to enroll 
in college preparatory classes prior to enrolling 
in the college. These boards should also assure 
that each college annually reports to each 
sending high school facts about the first-se- 
mester academic performance oi its students. 

OBJECTIVE 6: Assurance by Commu- 
nity College districts that all students are 
aware of transfer requirements and proce- 
dures. 

To this end, local boards of trustees should as- 
sure that each college establishes comprehen- 
sive articulation agreements with local four- 
year institutions that provide students with 
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clear information about the transfer require- 
ments of those institutions. 

OBJECTIVE 7: Assistance by Commu- 
nity Colleges in assuring continued aca- 
demic and financial support for transfer 
students who need such support 

To this end, the Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram and Services staff at each college should 
establish and maintain formal ties with special 
program staff at nearby four-year institutions 
in order to assure the continuity of academic 
and financial aid for EOPS students who trans- 
fer to those institutions. 

OBJECTIVE 8: Improvement of Commu- 
nity College services through the accredi- 
tation process. 

To this end, the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges should include, as part of its Com- 
munity College accreditation process, increas- 
ed review of the effectiveness of (1) the campus 
transfer function, (2) student assessment pro- 
cedures, (3) counseling and advisement pro- 
iures, and (4) academic and student support 
programs. 



Public four-year 
colleges and universities 

To achieve the Legislature's goals for bacca- 
laureate attainment among low-income and 
underrepresented ethnic minority students 
will require that California's two public uni- 
versities not only improve the effectiveness of 
their own student academic and support pro- 
grams but also assist nearby school districts 
flnH rnrnmnnity Collem districts in imorovinir 
the effectiveness of junior and senior high 
schools and Community Colleges. 

OBJECTIVE 1: Enhancement of the aca- 
demic performance and retention of low- 
income and underrepresented ethnic mi- 
nority students to the level of other stu- 
dents by increasing faculty and staff in- 
volvement in education. 

To this end, two recommendations of all those 
offered by the Study Group on the Conditions 
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of Excellence in American Higher Education, 
sponsored by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, are particularly relevant (1984, pp. 25, 

31): 

1. College administrate s should reallo- 
cate faculty and other institutional re* 
sources toward increased service to first- 
and second-year undergraduate students. 

4. All colleges should offer a systematic 
program of guidance and advisement that 
involves students from matriculation 
through graduation. Student affairs per- 
sonnel, peer counselors, faculty, and ad- 
ministrator .4 should all participate in this 
system on a continuing basis. 

First- and second-year students should thus 
b^ve an opportunity to interact with faculty 
and staff in small study groups, seminars, and 
research projects. Each student should be 
assigned an academic advisor who, through on- 
going contact, assists the student in developing 
and achieving his or her educational goals and 
career plans. Each campus should assure that 
its academic tutoring program for students 
needing academic assistance involves the fac- 
ulty in proving supplemental instruction while 
requiring that students assume greater res- 
ponsibility for their learning. And all aca- 
demic and student support staff should have 
in-service training in (1) improving student 
self-esteem, (2) improving student retention 
and achievement, (3) using student assessment 
data in academic advising and career plan- 
ning, and (4) using student outcome data in as- 
sessing and improving academic and support 
programs. 

OBJECTIVE 2: Greater effectiveness of 
student academic and support programs 
Dy expanaea mtemai evaiuaaon or mese 
programs. 

To this end, each campus should collect and re- 
port annually data on student academic per- 
formance, persistence, and graduation rates by 
ethnicity and general family income level as 
well as previous institution attended. Each 
campus should th^n use these data in on-going 
reviews and improvements of both degree pro- 
gramis and support services. And the system- 
wide offices of the two universities should 
make annual reports to their governing boards 
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on changes in student performance and related 
degree program and support service changes. 

OBJECTIVE 3: Greater effectiveness of 
secondary schools through improved 
teacher preparation. 

Teacher preparation programs should include 
experiences that help prospective teachers 
gain insist into specific strengths and weak- 
nesses that low-income and underrepresented 
ethnic minority students bring to the learning 
process. They should expose prospective teach- 
ers to different modes of teaching in order to 
accommodate the different learning styles of 
diverse students. The clinical experience of 
student teachers should include opportunities 
for them to work with low-income and ethnic 
minority students as a way of increasing their 
insight into the academic strengths and weak* 
nesses of these students, and to tutor and lead 
student study groups as a way of becoming 
mere involved in the learning process. 

In addition, teacher preparation programs 
should expand their existing effort to recruit 
outstanding low-income and minority under- 
graduates into the teaching profession. 

OBJECTIVE 4: Increased intersegmen- 
tal cooperation to improve the effective- 
ness of Junior and senior high schools in 
low-income and high ethnic minority 
school districts. 

To improve the effectiveness of junior and 
senior high schools serving large numbers of 
low-income and underrepresented ethnic mi* 
nority students will require a collaborative ef- 
fort on the pait of these districts and local post- 
secondary institutions. This effort should be 
viewed as a joining together of educational 
Dears to chanse the wav in which schools edu- 
cate students in order to increase their capac- 
ity to prepare low-income and underrepresent- 
ed ethnic minority students for college and 
university success. 

To enable schools to reach this goal will re- 
quire that assistance be provided in improving 
the curriculum, instruction, school manage- 
ment, student motivation and self-esteem, 
counseling and advising, school-site coordina- 
tion of postsecondary outreach services, and 
parent involvement. 
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Because of che compicxicy of chis process, ic 
should not be assumed that school districts or 
local postsecondary institutions will have, in- 
house, the necessary experience required to ef- 
fect lon£:-term changes in student preparation. 

The following are procedural suggestions of 
steps to begin the collaborative process of 
school changes: 

1. Working cooperatively with local school dis- 
trict oflicials, each campus of California's two 
universities should select several high schools 
and their feeder junior high schools with large 
low-income and underrepresented ethnic mi- 
nority students for particular collaboration. 

2. With the assistance of experienced school 
change agencies, such as the ACCESS/Coop- 
erative College Preparatory Program at the 
University of Califon.ia, Berkeley, or The 
Achievement Council in Oakland, each cam- 
pus should assist school and district officials in 
making a thorough analysis of the curriculum; 
instruction, including grading, testing, and 
homework assignments; textbooks; school 
management; ciurent use of categorical funds; 
student participation in college-preparatory 
classes; student morale and self-image, coun- 
seling and advising practices; current postsec- 
ondary education outreach services; parental 
involvement in the school; and available re- 
sources from the community, local businesses, 
postsecondary education institutions, and the 
State Department of Education. 

3. Data from these analyses should be used as 
a base line for future evaluations. 

4. Each campus and its affiliated schools 
should cooperatively develop mactcr plans for 
school change that include: specific goals and 
timelines; tormative ana summative evalua- 
tion procedures; projections of additional re- 
sources needed; eventual expansion of the 
process to additional schools in the region; and 
the eventual phase-out of campus involvement 
except for outreach services common to all 
schools. 

OBJECTIVE 5: Improved academic po- 
tential of low-income and underrepresent- 
ed minority students. 
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Working cooperatively, the campuses of the 
University and State University should ex- 
pand their outreach services, including aca- 
demic tutoring and counseling, to all public 
junior and senior high schools in the State. 
Each of them should provide summer bridge 
programs for low-income and underrepresent- 
ed ethnic minority students to ease the transi- 
tion of these students from high school to col- 
lege. Each of them should provide orientation 
programs for freshmen and transfer students. 
And thoy should work with Community Col- 
leges to (1) strengthen the quality of lower-di- 
vision 'transfer classes, (2) strengthen the 
tranifer function, and (3) increase the cooper- 
ation between programs serving low-income 
and underrepresented ethnic minority stu- 
dents. 

OBJECTIVES; Greater secondary school 
effwctiveness clirough greater university 
invoh jmeatin the accreditation process. 



To this end, the external review of c^chools by 
teams from the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges should include representatives of 
all three postsecondary education segm ats. 
As secondary schools address deficiencies iden- 
tified during the accreditation process, they 
should be able to call upon posisecondary insti- 
tutions as a resource, as needed. 

OBJECTIVE 7: Improved university ser- 
vices to students through the accreditation 
process. 

The Western Association of Schools and Col- 
leges should include, as part of its university 
accreditation process, a review of the adequacy 
of (1) resources allocated to the support of first- 
and second-yeai ndergraduate students, (2) 
advisement and guidance programs for under- 
graduate students, and (3) campus and system- 
wide evaluations of *^he effectiveness of aca- 
demic and student su^ ^rt programs. 
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RESOLUTION CHAPTER 68 

Assembly Concurrent Resolution No. 83 - 
Relative to postsecondary education. 

(Filed with Secretary of State July 6, 1984.) 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL^S D.GEST 

ACR 83, Chacon. Postsecondary education: 
low-income and underrepresented ethnic mi- 
nority students. 

This measure would request the Regents of the 
University of California, the Trustees of the 
California State University, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the California Community Colleges, 
the Assoc iation of InuC7<^ndent Colleges and 
Universities, the State Board of Education, 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to cooperatively adopt a plan and, based on the 
plan, make recommendations for specific ac- 
tions that will strengthen the college prep- 
aration o[ low-income and undei represented 
ethnic mmority students in junior and senior 
high school sr. that eligibility for, and enroll- 
ment in» postsecondary education institutions 
will more adequately reflect the number of 
these students. 

This measure would request that this plan be 
submitted to the Legislature by July 1, 1985, 
and would request that the plan and its rec- 
ommendations perform certain functions in 
furthering the achievement of the goals of this 
measure, including an annual progress evalu- 
ation. 

WHExiEAS, The Legislature recognizes that 
the ethnic composition of California society is 
becoming increasingly heterogeneous; and 

WHEREAS, It is the intent of the Legislature 
that all people, regardless of their previdus ed- 
ucational background, should have the oppor- 
tunity to proceed as far as their abilities allow 
them to in the completion of high-quality pro- 



grams at the elementary, secondary, postsec- 
ondary, and graduate levels; and 

WHEREAS, The 'legislature recognizes that 
unless increased numbers of ethnic minority 
and low-income people ire educo^.ed at Califor- 
nia colleges and universities to be prepared to 
fill highly skilled jobs, California will be un- 
able to increase the supply of teachers from un- 
:^errepresented groups and will have consider- 
able difficulty meeting the challenges of future 
economic and technological growth; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature recognizes that 
equal educational opportunities for ethnic mi- 
nority and low-income people will help en- 
hance the education of all students and pre- 
pare them for life in a culturally and linguis- 
tically pluralistic society, both at home and 
abroad; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature recognizes that 
efforts to expand equal educational opportuni- 
ties for individuals from underrepresented 
groups sliOuld not lessen the admissions re- 
quirements or academic standards at public 
institutions of higher education; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature recognizes that 
expanding educational opportunities for all 
people is a shared responsibility of educational 
institutions on all levels, requiring the coop- 
erative efforts of these institutions, as well as 
comprehensive institutional efforts coordina- 
ting all existing school and campus resources; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of Calif- 
omia, the Senate thereof concurring, That the 
Regents of the University of California, the 
Trustees of the California State University, 
the Board of Governors of the California Com- 
munity Colleges, the Association of Indepen- 
dent Colle^ies and Universities, the State 
Board of Education, and the State Superinten- 
dent of Puolic Instruction, working through a 
task force chaired by the Director of the Cali- 
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fornia Postsecondary Education Commission, 
are hereby requested to cooperatively ailopt a 
plan that will systematically review and a<9 v:sg 
all existing public and private educational 
institution programs and on the basis of that 
assessment make specific recommendations for 
action that will do the following: 

(1) Significantly strengthen the college prep- 
aration of Iow*income and underrepresented 
ethnic minority students in junior and senior 
high schools so that, by 1990, the income and 
ethnic composition of secondaiy school gradu- 
ates eligible for admission to public four-year 
colleges is at least equal to or greater than the 
income and ethnic composition of secondary 
school graduates generally. 

(2) Sufilciently strengthen and reorganize the 
necessary academic and support services so 
that, by 1995, the income and ethnic composi- 
tion of baccalaureate de^^ree recipients from 
California colleges and imiversities is at least 
equal to the income and ethnic composition of 
secondary school graduates in 19?0; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution is particularly 
concerned with individuals from economic, 
ethnic, or racial backgrounds who have been 
historically underrepresented in postsecon- 
dary education, and be it further 

Resolved, That this plan and its recommen- 
dations for action do the followiig: 



(1) Emphasize shared responsibility for coop- 
erative, coordinated efforts by the secondary, 
postsecondary, and graduate institutions. 

(2) Identify priorities for action and the insti- 
tutions responsible, as well as the resources re- 
quired for implementing these actions. 

(3) Involve comprehensive institutional efforts 
coordinating all existing school and campus re- 
sources to meet the educational needs of all 
students. 

(4) Coordinate these strategies with efforts to 
implement the ''Statement on Competencies in 
English and Mathematics Expected of Enter- 
ing Freshmen'' prepared by the statewide sen- 
ates of the three postsecondary education seg- 
ments. 

(5) Include a mechanism to evaluate annually 
progress by each of the segments to the 
achievement ofthe goals identified above; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the Assem- 
bly transmit a copy of this resolution to the Re- 
gents ofthe University of California, the Trus- 
tees of the California State University, the 
Board of Governors of the California Commu- 
nity Colleges, the Association of Independer/v 
Colleges and Universities, the State Board of 
Education, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the Director of California Post- 
secondary Education Commission. 
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